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THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM. 


By EpDGAk ALLAN POE, 


Impia tortorum longks hic turba furores 
Sanguinis innocui, non satiata, aluit. 

Sospite nunc patria, fracto nunc funeris antro, 
Mors ubi dira fuit vita salusque patent. 


(Quatrain composed for the gates of a market to be erected upon 
the stte of the Jacobin Club House at Paris.) 


I was sick—sick unto death with that long agony ; 
and when they at length unbound me, and I was 
permitted to sit, I felt that my senses were leaving 
me. The sentence—the dread sentence of death— 
was the last of distinct accentuation which reached my 
ears. After that, the sound of the inquisitorial voices 
seemed merged in one dreamy indeterminate hum. 
It conveyed to my soul the idea of revolution— 
perhaps from its association in fancy with the burr 
of a mill-wheel. This only for a brief period; for 
presently I heard no more. Yet, for a while, I saw; 
but with how terrible an exaggeration! I saw the 
lips of the black-robed judges. They appeared to 
me white—whiter than the sheet upon which I trace 
these words—and thin even to grotesqueness ; thin 
with the intensity of their expression of firmness—of 
4mmovable resolution—of stern contempt of human 
torture. I saw that the decrees, of what to me was 
Fate, were still issuing from those lips. I saw them 
a $s 
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writhe with a deadly locution. I saw them fashion 
the syllables of my name; and I shuddered because 
no sound succeeded. I saw, too, for’a few moments 
of delirious horror, the soft and nearly imperceptible 
waving of'the sable draperies which enwrapped the 
walls of the apartment. And then my vision fell upon 
the seven tall candles upon the table. At first they 
wore the aspect of charity, and seemed white slender 
angels who would save me; but then, all at once, 
there came a most deadly nausea over my. spirit, and 
I felt every fibre in my frame thrill as if I had touched 
the wire of a galvanic battery, while the angel forms 
became meaningless spectres, with heads of flame, 
and I saw that from them there would be no help. 
And then there stole into my fancy, like a rich 
musical note, the thought of what sweet rest there 
must be in the grave. The thought came gently and 
stéalthily, and it seemed long before it attained full 
appreciation ; but just as my spirit came at length 
properly to feel and entertain it, the figures of the 
judges vanished, as if magically, from before me ; the 
tall candles sank into nothingness ; their flames went 
out utterly ; the blackness of darkness supervened ; 
all sensations appeared swallowed up in a mad 
rushing descent as of the soul into Hades. Then 
silence and stillness and night were the universe. 

I had swooned ; but still will not say that all of con- 
sciousness was lost. What of it there remained I will not 
attempt to define, or even to describe ; yet all was not 
lost. In the deepest slamber—no! In delirium—no ! 
In aswoon—no! In death—no! even in the grave 
all ¢s wof'lost. Else there is no immortality for man. 
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Arousing from the most profound of slumbers, we 
break the gossamer web of same dream. Yet in a 
second afterward (so frail may that web have been), 
we remember not that we have dreamed. In the 
return to life from the swoon there are two stages : 
first, that of the sense of mental or spiritual ; secondly, 
that of the sense of physical, existence. It seems 
probable that if, ypon reaching the second stage, we 
could recall the impressions of the first, we should 
find these impressions eloquent in memories of the 
gulf beyond. And that gulf is—what? How at 
least shall we distinguish its shadows from those of 
the tomb? But if the impressions of what I have 
termed the first stage are not at will recalled, yet, 
after long interval, do they not come unbidden, while 
we marvel whence tl.e<, come? He who has never 
swooned, is not he who finds strange palaces and 
wildly familiar faces in coals that glow ; is not he who 
beholds floating in mid-air the sad visions that the 
many may not view ; is not he who ponders over the 
perfume of some novel flower—is not he whose brain 
grows bewildered with the meaning of some musical 
cadence which has never before arrested his attention. 

Amid frequent and thoughtful endeavours to re- 
member ; amid earnest struggles to regather some 
token of the state of seeming nothingness into which 
my soul had lapsed, there have been moments when I 
have dreamed of success ; there have been brief, very 
brief periods when I have conjured up remembrances 
which the lucid reason of a later epoch assures me could 
have had reference only to that condition of seeming 
unconsciousness. These shadows of memory tell, 
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indistinctly, of tall figures that lifted and bore me in 
silence down — down — still down — till a hideous 
dizziness oppressed me at the mere idea of the inter- 
minableness of the descent. They tell also of a vague 
horror at my heart, on account of that heart’s un- 
natural stillness. Then comes a sense of sudden 
motionlessness throughout all things; as if those 
who bore me (a ghastly train!) had outrun, in their 
descent, the limits of the limitless, and paused from 
the wearisomeness of their toil. After this I call to 
mind flatness and dampness: and then all is madness 
—the madness of a memory which busies itself among 
forbidden things. 

Very suddenly, there came back to my soul motion 
and sound—the tumultuous motion of the heart, and, 
in my ears, the sound of its beating. Then a pause, 
in which all is blank. Then again, sound, and 
motion, and touch—a tingling sensation pervading 
my frame. Then the mere consciousness of existence, 
without thought —a condition which lasted long. 
Then, very suddenly, ¢hough?, and shuddering terror, 
and earnest endeavour to comprehend my true state. | 
Then a strong desire to lapse into insensibility. Then 
a rushing revival of soul and a successful effort to 
move. And now a full memory of the trial, of the 
judges, of the sable draperies, of the sentence, of 
the sickness, of the swoon. Then entire forgetful- 
ness of all that followed ; of all that a later day and 
much earnestness of endeavour have enabled me 
vaguely to recall. 

So far, [had not opened my eyes. I felt that I lay 
upon my back, unbound. I reached out my hand, and 
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it fell heavily upon something damp and hard. There 
I suffered it to remain for many minutes, while I 
.strove to imagine where and what I could be. I 
longed, yet dared not to employ my vision. I dreaded 
the first glance at objects around me. It was not 
that I feared to look upon things horrible, but I grew 
aghast lest there should be nothing to see. At length, 
with a wild desperation at heart, I quickly unclosed 
my eyes. My worst thoughts, then, were confirmed. 
The blackness of eternal night encompassed me. I 
struggled for breath. The intensity of the darkness 
seemed to oppress and stifle me. The atmosphere 
was intolerably close. I still lay quietly, and made 
effort to exercise my reason. I brought to mind the 
inquisitorial proceedings, and attempted from that 
point to deduce my real condition. The sentence 
had passed ; and it appeared to me that a very long 
interval of time had ‘since elapsed. Yet not for a 
moment did I suppose myself actually dead. Sucha 
supposition, notwithstanding what we read in fiction, 
is altogether inconsistent with real existence ;—but 
where and in what state was I? The condemned to 
death, I knew, perished usually at the aslo-da-fés, 
and one of these had been held on the very night of 
the day of my trial. Had I been remanded to my 
dungeon, to await the next sacrifice, which would 
not take place f»r many months? This I at once saw 
could not be. Victims had been in immediate de- 
mand. Moreover, my dungeon, as well as all the 
-condemned cells at Toledo, had stone floors, and 
light was not altogether excluded. 

A fearful idea now suddenly drove the blood in 
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torrents upon my h art, and for a brief period I once 
more relapsed into insensibility. Upon recovering, I 
at once started to my feet, trembling convulsively 
in every fibre. I thrust my arms wildly above and 
around me in all directions. I felt nothing; yet 
dreaded to move a step, lest I should be impeded by 
the walls of a tomd. Perspiration burst from every 
pore, and stood in cold big beads upon my forehead. 
The agony of suspense grew at length intolerable, 
and I cautiously moved forward, with my arms ex- 
tended, and my eyes straining from their sockets, in 
the hope of catching some faint ray of light. I pro 
ceeded for many paces ; but still all was blackness and 
vacancy. I breathed more freely. It seemed evident 
that mine was not, at least, the most hideous of fates. 

And now, as I still continued to step cautiously 
onward, there came thronging upon my recollection 
a thousand vague rumours of the horrors of Toledo. 
Of the dungeons there had been strange things 
narrated—fables I had always deemed them—but yet 
strange, and too ghastly to repeat, save in a whisper. 
Was I left to perish of starvation in this subterranean 
world of darkness ; or what fate, perhaps even more 
fearful, awaited me? That the result would be 
death, and a death of more than customary bitterness, 
I knew too well the character of my judges to doubt. 
The mode and the hour were all that occupied or 
distracted me. 

My outstretched hands at length encountered some 
solid obstruction, It was a wall, seemingly of stone 
masonry—very smooth, slimy, and cold. I followed 
it up; stepping with all the careful distrust with 
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which certain antique narratives had inspired me. 
This process, however, afforded me no means of 
ascertaining the dimensions of my dungeon ; as I 
might make its circuit, and return to the point whence 
I set out, without being aware of the fact ; so per- 
fectly uniform seemed the wall. I therefore sought 
the knife which had been in my pocket when led 
into the inquisitorial chamber, but it was gone; my 
clothes had been exchanged for a wrapper of coarse 
serge. I had thought of forcing the blade in some 
minute crevice of the masonry, so as to identify my 
point of departure. The difficulty, nevertheless, was 
but trivial; although, in the disorder of my fancy, it 
seemed at first insuperable. I tore a part of the 
hem from the robe and placed the fragment at full 
length, and at right angles to the wall. In groping 
my way around the prison, I could not fail to 
encounter this rag upon completing the circuit. So, 
at least, I thought ; but I had not counted upon the 
extent of the dungeon, or upon my own weakness. 
The ground was moist and slippery. I staggered 
onward for some time, when I stumbled and fell. 
My excessive fatigue induced me to remain prostrate ; 
and sleep soon overtook me as I lay. 

Upon awaking, and stretching forth an arm, I 
found beside me a loaf and a pitcher with water. I 
was too much exhausted to reflect upon this circum- 
stance, but ate and drank with avidity. Shortly 
afterward, I resumed my tour around the prison, and 
with much toil came at last upon the fragment of the 
serge. Up to the period when I fell, I had counted 
fifty-two paces, and, upon resuming my walk, I had. 
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counted forty-eight more—when I arrived at the rag. 
There were in all, then, a hundred paces; and, 
admitting two paces to the yard, I presumed the 
dungeon to be fifty yards in circuit. I had met, 
however, with many angles in the wall, and thus I 
could form no guess at the shape of the vault ; for 
vault I could not help supposing it to be. 

I had little object—certainly no hope—in these 
researches ; but a vague curiosity prompted me to 
continue them. Quitting the wall, I resolved to 
cross the area of the enclosure. At first, I proceeded 
with extreme caution, for the floor, although seem- 
ingly of solid material, was treacherous with slime. 
At length, however, I took courage, and did not 
hesitate to step firmly—endeavouring to cross in as 
direct a line as possible. I had advanced some ten 
or twelve paces in this manner, when the remnant of 
the torn hem of my robe became entangled between 
my legs. I stepped on it, and fell violently on my 
face. 

In the confusion attending my fall, I did not 
immediately apprehend a somewhat startling circum- 
stance, which yet, in a few seconds afterward, and 
while I still lay prostrate, arrested my attention. It 
was this: my chin rested upon the floor of the prison, 
but my lips, and the upper portion of my head, 
although seemingly at a less elevation than the chin, 
touched nothing. At the same time, my forehead 
seemed bathed in a clammy vapour, and the peculiar 
smell of decayed fungus arose to my nostrils. I put 
forward my arm, and shuddered to find that I had 
fallen at the very brink of a circular pit, whose extent, 
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of course, I had no means of ascertaining at the 
moment. Groping about the masonry just below the 
margin, I succeeded in dislodging a small fragment, and 
let it fallinto the abyss. For many seconds I hearkened 
to its reverberations as it dashed against the sides of 
the chasm in its descent : at length, there was a sullen 
plunge into water, succeeded by loud echoes. At 
the same moment there came a sound resembling the 
quick opening and as rapid closing of a door overhead, 
while a faint gleam of light flashed suddenly through 
the gloom, and as suddenly faded away. 

I saw clearly the doom which had been prepared 
for me, and congratulated myself upon the timely 
accident by which I had escaped. Another step 
before my fall, and the world had seen me no more. 
And the death just avoided was of that very character 
which I had regarded as fabulous and frivolous in the 
tales respecting the Inquisition. To the victims of its 
tyranny, there was the choice of death with its direst 
physical agonies, or death with its most hideous moral 
horrors. I had been reserved for the latter. By 
long suffering my nerves had been unstrung, until I 
trembled at the sound of my own voice, and had 
become in every respect a fitting subject for the 
species of torture which awaited me. 

Shaking in every limb, I groped my way back to 
the wall—resolving there to perish rather than risk 
the terrors of the wells, of which my imagination now 
pictured many in various positions about the dungeon. 
In other conditions of mind, I might have had courage 
to end my misery at once by a plunge into one of these 
abysses; but now I was the veriest of cowards. 
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Neither could I forget what I had read of these pits 
—that the sudden extinction of life formed no part of 
their most horrible plan. 

Agitation of spirit kept me awake for many long 
hours; but at length I again slumbered. Upon 
arousing, I found by my side, as before, a loaf and a 
pitcher of water. A burning thirst consumed me, 
and I emptied the vessel at a draught. It must have 
‘been drugged—for scarcely had I drunk, before I 
became irresistibly drowsy. A deep sleep fell upon 
me—a sleep like that of death. How long it lasted, 
of course I know not; but when, once again, I 
unclosed my eyes, the objects around me were visible. 
By a wild, sulphurous lustre, the origin of which I 
could not at first determine, I was enabled to see the 
extent and aspect of the prison. 

In its size I had been greatly mistaken. The whole 
circuit of its walls did not exceed twenty-five yards. 
For some minutes this fact occasioned me a world 
of vain trouble; vain indeed—for what could be of 
less importance, under the terrible circumstances 
which -environed me, than the mere dimensions of 
my dungeon? But my soul took a wild interest in 
‘trifles, and I busied myself in endeavours to account 
for the error I had committed in my measurement. 
The truth at length flashed upon me. In my first 
attempt at exploration, I had counted fifty-two paces, 
up to the period when I fell: I must then have been 
within a pace or two of the fragment of serge ; in fact, 
I had nearly performed the circuit of the vault. I 
then slept—and, upon awaking, I must have returned 
upon my steps—thus supposing the circuit nearly 
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double what it actually was. My confusion of mind 
prevented me from observing that I began my tour 
with the wall to the left, and ended it with the wall 
to the right. 

I had been deceived, too, in respect to the shape of 
the enclosure. In feeling my way I had found many 
angles, and thus deduced an idea of great irregularity; 
so potent is the effect of total darkness upon one 
arousing from lethargy or sleep! The angles were 
simply those of a few slight depressions, or niches, at 
odd intervals. The general shape of the prison was 
square. What I had taken for masonry seemed now 
to be iron, or some other metal, in huge plates, whose 
sutures or joints occasioned the depression. The 
entire surface of this metallic enclosure was rudely 
daubed in all the hideous and repulsive devices to 
which the charnel superstition of the monks has 
given rise. The figures of fiends in aspects of menace, 
with skeleton forms, and other more really fcarful 
images, overspread and disfigured the walls. I ob- 
served that the outlines of these monstrosities were 
sufficiently distinct, but that the colours seemed faded 
and blurred, as if from the effects of a damp atmo- 
sphere. I now noticed the floor, too, which was ot 
stone. In the centre yawned the circular pit from 
whose jaws I had escaped ; but it was the only one 
in the dungeon. 

All this I saw indistinctly and by much effort, for 
my personal condition had been greatly changed 
during slumber. I now lay upon my back, and at full 
length, on a species of low framework of wood. To 
this I was securely bound by a long strap resembling 
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a surcingle. It passed in many convolutions about 
my limbs and body, leaving at liberty only my head 
and my left arm to such extent that I could, by dint 
of much exertion, supply myself with food from an 
earthen dish which lay by my side on the floor. I 
saw, to my horror, that the pitcher had been removed. 
I say, to my horror, for I was consumed with intoler- 
able thirst. This thirst it appeared to be the design 
of my persecutors to stimulate, for the food in the dish 
was meat pungently seasoned. 

Looking upward, I surveyed the ceiling of my 
prison. It was some thirty or forty feet overhead, 
and constructed much as the side walls. In one of 
its panels a very singular figure riveted my whole 
attention. It was the painted figure of Time as he is 
commonly represented, save that, in lieu of a scythe, 
he held what, at a casual glance, I supposed to be the 
pictured image of a huge pendulum, such as we see 
on antique clocks. There was something, however, 
in the appearance of this machine which caused me to 
regard it more attentively. While I gazed directly 
upward at it (for its position was immediately over 
my own), I fancied that I saw it in motion. In an 
instant afterward the fancy wasconfirmed. Its sweep 
was brief, and of course slow. I watched it for some 
minutes, somewhat in fear, but more in wonder. 
Wearied at length with observing its dull movement, 
I turned my eyes upon the other objects in the cell. 

A slight noise attracted my notice, and, looking to 
the floor, I saw several enormous rats traversing it. 
They had issued from the well, which lay just within 
view to my right. Even then, while I gazed, they 
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came up in troops, hurriedly, with ravenous eyes, 
allured by the scent of the meat. From this it 
required much effort and attention to scare them 
away. 

It might have been half an hour, perhaps even an 
hour (for I could take but imperfect note of time), 
before I again cast my eyes upward. What I then 
saw confounded and amazed me. The sweep of the 
pendulum had increased in extent by nearly a yard. 
As a natural consequence, its velocity was also much 
greater. But what mainly disturbed me was the idea 
that it had perceptibly descended. I now observed— 
with what horror it is needless to say—that its nether 
extremity was formed of a crescent of glittering steel, 
about a foot in length from horn to horn; the horns 
upward, and the under edge evidently as keen as that 
of a razor. Like a razor also it seemed massy and 
heavy, tapering from the edge into a solid and broad 
structure above. It was appended to a weighty rod 
of brass, and the whole Azssed as it swung through 
the air. 

I could no longer doubt the doom prepared for me 
by monkish ingenuity in torture. My cognisance of 
the pit had become known to the inquisitorial agents 
—the pit, whose horrors had been destined for so bold 
a recusant as myself—che g:t, typical of hell, and 
regarded by rumour as the Ultima Thule of all their 
punishments. The plunge into this pit I had avoided 
by the merest of accidents, and I knew that surprise, 
or entrapment into torment, formed an important 
portion of all the grotesquerie of these dungeon 
deaths. Having failed to fall, it was no part of 
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‘tthe demon plan to hurl me into the abyss; and thus 
(there being no alternative) a different and a milder 
‘destruction awaited me. Milder! I half smiled in 
my agony, as I thought of such application of such a 
term. 

What boots it to tell of the long, long hours of 
thorror more than mortal, during which I counted the 
rushing oscillations of the steel! Inch by inch—line 
‘by line—with a descent only appreciable at intervals 
ithat seemed ages—down and still down it came! 
Days passed—it might have been that many days 
ipassed—ere it swept so closely over me as to fan me 
with its acrid breath. The odour of the sharp steel 
forced itself into my nostrils. I prayed—I wearied 
heaven with my prayer far its more speedy descent. 
I grew frantically mad, and struggled to force myself 
‘upward against the sweep of the fearful scimitar. 
And then I fell suddenly calm, and lay smiling at 
the glittering death, as a child at some rare bauble. 

There was another interval of utter insensibility : 
it was brief; for, upon again lapsing into life, there 
had been no perceptible descent in the pendulum. 
Rut it might have been long—for I knew there were 
‘demon? who took note of my swoon, and who could 
have arrested the vibration at pleasure. Upon my 
recovery, too, I felt very—oh, inexpressibly—sick and 
weak, as if through long inanition. Even amid the 
:agonies of that period, the human nature craved food. 
With painful effort I outstretched my left arm as far 
as my bonds permitted, and took possession of the 
:-small remnant which had been spared me by the rats. 
-As I put a portion of it to my lips, there rushed to my 
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mind a half-formed thought of joy—of hope. Yet 
what business had / with hope? It was, as I say, 
a half-formed thought—man has many such, which 
are never completed. I felt that it was of joy— 
of hope; but I felt also that it had perished in its 
formation. In vain I struggled to perfect—to 
regain it. Long suffering had nearly annihilated all 
my ordinary powers of mind. I was an imbecile—an 
idiot. 

The vibration of the pendulum was at right angles 
to my length. I saw that the crescent was designed 
to cross the region of the heart. It would fray the 
serge of my robe—it would return and repeat its 
operations—again—and again. Notwithstanding its 
terrifically wide sweep (some thirty feet or more), and 
the hissing vigour of its descent, sufficient to sunder 
these very walls of iron, still the fraying of my robe 
would be all that for several minutes it would accom- 
plish. And at this thought I paused. I dared not 
go farther than this reflection. I dwelt upon it with 
a pertinacity of attention—as if, in so dwelling, I 
could arrest here the descent of the steel. I forced 
myself to ponder upon the sound of the crescent as it 
should pass across the garment—upon the peculiar 
thrilling sensation which the friction of cloth produces 
on the nerves. I pondered upon all this frivolity 
until my teeth were on edge. 

Down—steadily down it crept. I took a frenzied 
pleasure in contrasting its downward with its lateral 
velocity. To the right—to the left—far and wide— 
with the shriek of a damned spirit ! to my heart, with 
the stealthy pace of the tiger! I alternately laughed 
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and howled, as the one or the other idea grew pre- 
dominant. 

Down—certainly, relentlessly down! It vibrated 
within three inches of my bosom! I struggled 
violently—furiously—to free my left arm. This was 
free only from the elbow to the hand. I could reach 
the latter, from the platter beside me, to my mouth, 
with great effort, but no farther. Could I have 
broken the fastenings above the elbow, I would have 
seized and attempted to arrest the pendulum. I 
might as well have attempted to arrest an avalanche ! 

Down —still unceasingly—still inevitably down! I 
gasped and struggled at each vibration. I shrunk 
convulsively at its every sweep. My eyes followed 
its outward or upward whirls with the eagerness of 
the most unmeaning despair; they closed themselves 
spasmodically at the descent, although death would 
have been a relief, oh, how unspeakable! Still I 
quivered in every nerve to think how slight a sinking 
of the machinery would precipitate that keen, glisten- 
ing axe upon my bosom. It was hofe that prompted 
the nerve to quiver—the frame to shrink. It was 
hope —the hope that triumphs on the rack —that 
whispers to the death-condemned even in the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition. 

I saw that some ten or twelve vibrations would 
bring the steel in actual contact with my robe—and 
with this observation there suddenly came over my 
spirit all the keen, collected calmness of despair. 
For the first time during many hours—or perhaps 
days—I thought. It now occurred to me that the 
bandage, or surcingle, which enveloped me, was 
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unigue. I was tied by no separate cord. The first 
stroke of the razor-like crescent athwart any portion 
of the band, would so detach it that it might be un- 
wound from my person by means of my left hand. 
But how fearful, in that case, the proximity of the 
steel! The result of the slightest struggle, how 
deadly! Was it likely, moreover, that the minions 
of the torturer had not foreseen and provided for this 
possibility? Was it probable that the bandage crossed 
my bosom in the track of the pendulum? Dreading 
to find my faint, and, as it seemed, my last hope 
frustrated, I so far elevated my head as to obtain a 
distinct view of my breast. The surcingle enveloped 
my limbs and body close in all directions—save in the 
path of the destroying crescent. 

Scarcely had I dropped my head back into its 
original position when there flashed upon my mind 
what I cannot better describe than as the unformed 
half of that idea of deliverance to which I have pre- 
viously alluded, and of which a moiety only floated 
indeterminately through my brain when I raised food 
to my burning lips. The whole thought was now 
present—feeble, scarcely sar, scarcely definite—but 
still entire. I proceeded at once, with the nervous 
energy of despair, to attempt its execution. 

For many hours the immediate vicinity of the low 
framework upon which I lay had been literally swarm- 
ing with rats. They were wild, bold, ravenous—their 
red eyes glaring upon me as if they waited but for 
motionlessness on my part to make me their prey. 
‘*To what food,” I thought, ‘‘have they been 
accustomed in the well?” 
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They had devoured, in spite of all my efforts to 
prevent them, all but a small remnant of the contents 
of the dish. I had fallen into an habitual see-saw, or 
wave of the hand, about the platter; and, at length, 
the unconscious uniformity of the movement deprived 
it of effect. In their voracity the vermin frequently 
fastened their sharp fangs in my fingers. With the 
particles of the oily and spicy viand which now re- 
mained, I thoroughly rubbed the bandage wherever 
I could reach it; then, raising my hand from the floor, 
I lay breathlessly still. 

At first the ravenous animals were startled and 
terrified at the change—at the cessation of movement. 
They shrank alarmedly back ; many sought the well. 
But this was only fora moment. I had not counted 
in vain upon their voracity. Observing that I re- 
mained without motion, one or two of the boldest 
leaped upon the framework, and smelt at the surcingle. 
This seemed the signal for a general rush. Forth 
from the well they hurried in fresh troops. They 
clung to the wood—they overran it, and leaped in 
hundreds upon my person. The measured movement 
of the pendulum disturb@d them not at all. Avoiding 
its strokes, they busied themselves with the anointed 
bandage. They pressed—they swarmed upon me in 
ever-accumulating heaps. They writhed upon my 
throat; their cold lips sought my own; I was half 
stifled by their thronging pressure ; disgust for which 
the world has no name swelled my bosom, and chilled, 
with a heavy clamminess, my heart. Yet one minute, 
and I felt that the struggle would be over. Plainly 
I perceived the loosening of the bandage. I knew 
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that in more than one place it must be already severed. 
With a more than human resolution I lay s¢z//, 

Nor had I erred in my calculaticns—nor had 3 
endured in vain. I at length felt that I was free. 
The surcingle hung in ribands from.my body. But 
the stroke of the pendulum already pressed upon my 
bosom. It had divided the serge of the robe. It had’ 
cut through the linen beneath. Twice again it swung, 
and a sharp sense of pain shot through every nerve. 
But the moment of escape had arrived. With a wave 
of my hand my deliverers hurried tumultuously away. 
With a steady movement—cautious, sidelong, shrink- 
ing, and slow—I slid from the embrace of the bandage 
and beyond the reach of the scimitar. For the 
moment, at least, 7 was free. 

Free !—and in the grasp of the Inquisition! I had 
scarcely stepped from my wooden bed of horror upon 
the stone floor of the prison, when the motion of the 
hellish machine ceased, and I beheld it drawn up, 
by some invisible force, through the ceiling. This 
was a lesson which I took desperately to heart. My 
every motion was undoubtedly watched. Free !—I 
had but escaped death in one form of agony, to be 
delivered unto worse than death in some other. With 
that thought I rolled my eyes nervously around on 
the barriers of iron that hemmed mein. Something 
unusual—some change which, at first, I could not 
appreciate distinctly—it was obvious, had taken place 
in the apartment. For many minutes of a dreamy 
and trembling abstraction, I busied myself in vain, 
unconnected conjecture. During this period I became 
aware, for the first time, of the origin of the sulphurous 
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light which illumined the cell. It proceeded from a 
fissure, about half an inch in width, extending entirely 
around the prison at the base of the walls, which thus 
appeared, and were completely separated from the 
floor. I endeavoured, but of course in vain, to look 
through the aperture. 

As I arose from the attempt, the mystery of the 
alteration in the chamber broke at once upon my 
understanding. I have observed that, although the 
outlines of the figures upon the walls were sufficiently 
distinct, yet the colours seemed blurred and indefinite. | 
These colours had now assumed, and were momen- 
tarily assuming, a startling and most intense brilliancy, 
that gave to the spectral and fiendish portraitures an 
aspect that might have thrilled even firmer nerves 
than my own. Demon eyes, of a wild and ghastly 
vivacity, glared upon me in a thousand directions, 
where none had been visible before, and gleamed 
with the lurid lustre of a fire that I could not force 
my imagination to regard as unreal. 

Unreal !—Even while I breathed there came to my 
nostrils the breath of the vapour of heated iron! A 
suffocating odour pervaded the prison! A deeper 
glow settled each moment in the eyes that glared at 
my agonies! A richer tint of crimson diffused itself 
over the pictured horrors of blood. I panted! I 
gasped for breath! There could be no doubt of the 
design of my tormentors—oh ! most unrelenting ! oh ! 
most demoniac of men. I shrank from the glowing 
metal to the centre of the cell. Amid the thought 
of the fiery destruction that impended, the idea of the 
coolness of the well came over my soul like -balm. 
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I rushed to its deadly brink. I threw my straining 
vision below. The glare from the enkindled roof 
illumined its inmost recesses. Yet, for a wild 
moment, did my spirit refuse to comprehend the 
meaning of what I saw. At length it forced — it 
wrestled its way into my soul —it burned itself in 
upon my shuddering reason. Oh! for a voice to 
speak !—oh, horror !—oh, any horror but this! With 
a shriek I rushed from the margin, and buried my 
face in my hands—weeping bitterly. 

The heat rapidly increased, and once again I looked 
up, shuddering as with a fit of the ague. There had 
been a second change in the cell—and now the change 
was obviously in the form. As before, it was in vain 
that I at first endeavoured to appreciate or under- 
stand what was taking place. But not long was I 
left in doubt. The Inquisitorial vengeance had been 
hurried by my twofuld escape, and there was to be 
no more dallying with the king of terrors. The room 
had been square. I saw that two of its iron angles 
were now acute—two, consequently, obtuse. The 
fearful difference quickly increased with a low rumb- 
ling or moaning sound. In an instant the apartment 
had shifted its form into that of a lozenge. But the 
alteration stopped not here—I neither hoped nor 
desired it to stop. I could have clasped the red 
walls to my bosom as a garment of eternal peace. 
‘*Death,” I said, ‘‘any death but that of the pit!” 
Fool! might I not have known that into the pit it 
was the object of the burning iron to urge me? Could 
I resist its glow? or, if even that, could I withstand 
iis pressure? And now flatter and flatter grew the 
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lozenge, with a rapidity that left me no time for 
contemplation. Its centre, and, of course, its greatest 
width, came just over the yawning gulf. I shrank 
back, but the closing walls pressed me resistlessly 
onward. At length for my seared and writhing body 
there was no longer an inch of foothold on the firm 
floor of the prison. I struggled no more, but the 
agony of my soul found vent in one loud, long, and 
final scream of despair. I felt that I tottered upon 
the brink—I averted my eyes— 

There was a discordant hum of human voices! 
There was a loud blast as of many trumpets! There 
was a harsh grating as of a thousand thunders! The 
fiery walls rushed back! An outstretched arm caught 
my own as I fell fainting into the abyss. It was that 
of General Lasalle. The French army had entered 
Toledo. The Inquisition was in the hands of its 
enemies, 


THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flashing round a summer sky. 
Castle of Indolence. 


IN the bosom of one of those spacious coves which 
indent the eastern shore of the Hudson, at that broad 
expansion of the river denominated by the ancient 
Dutch navigators the Tappan Zee, and where they 
always prudently shortened sail, and implored the 
protection of St. Nicholas when they crossed, there 
lies a small market-town or rural port, which by some 
is called Greensburgh, but which is more generally 
and properly known by the name of Tarry Town. 
The name was given, we are told, in former days, by 
the good housewives of the adjacent country, from the 
inveterate propensity of their husbands to linger about 
the village tavern on market days. Be that as it 
may, I do not vouch for the fact, but merely advert 
to it, for the sake of being precise and authentic. 
Not far from this village, perhaps about two miles, 
there is a little valley, or rather lap of land, among 
high hills, which is one of the quietest places in the 
whole world. A small brook glides through it, with 
just murmur enough to lull one to repose; and the 
; a7 
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occasional whistle of a quail or tapping of a wood- 
pecker is almost the only sound that ever breaks in 
upon the uniform tranquillity. 

recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit 
in. squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall walnut- 
trees that shades one side of the valley. I had 
wandered into it at noon time, when all nature is 
peculiarly quiet, and was startled by the roar of my 
own gun, as it broke the Sabbath stillness around, 
and was prolonged and reverberated by the angry 
echoes. If ever I should wish for a retreat, whither 
I might steal from the world and its distractions, and 
dream quietly away the remnant of a troubled life, 
I know of none more promising than this little 
valley. 

From the listless repose of the place, and the 
peculiar character of its inhabitants, who are de- 
scendants from the original Dutch settlers, this 
sequestered glen has long been known by the name 
of SLEEPY HOLLOW, and its rustic lads are called the 
Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the neighbouring 
country. A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang 
over the land, and to pervade the very atmosphere. 
Some say that the place was bewitched by a high 
German doctor, during the early days of the settle- 
ment; others, that an old Indian chief, the prophet or 
wizard of his tribe, held his powwows there before 
the country was discovered by Master Hendrick 
Hudson. Certain it is, the country still continues 
under the sway of some witching power that holds a 
spell over the minds of the good people, causing them 
to walk in a continual reverie. They are given to all 
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kinds of marvellous beliefs; are subject to trances 
and visions; and frequently see strange sights, and 
hear music and voices in the air. The whole neigh- 
bourhood abounds with local tales, haunted spots, 
and twilight superstitions ; stars shoot and meteors 
glare oftener across the valley than in any other part 
of the country, and the night-mare, with her whole 
nine fold, seems to make it the favourite scene of 
her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this 
enchanted region, and seems to be commander-in- 
chief of all the powers of the air, is the apparition of 
a figure on horseback without a head. It is said by 
some to be the ghost of a Hessian trooper, whose 
head had been carried away by a cannon-ball, in some 
nameless battle during the revolutionary war; and 
who is ever and anon seen by the country folk, hurry- 
ing along in the gloom of night, as if on the wings 
of the wind. His haunts are not confined to the 
valley, but extend at times to the adjacent roads, and 
especially to the vicinity of a church at no great 
distance. Indeed, certain of the most authentic 
historians of those parts, who have been careful in 
collecting and collating the floating facts concerning 
this spectre, allege that the body of the trooper, 
having been buried in the churchyard, the ghost rides 
forth to the scene of battle in nightly quest of his 
head; and that the rushing speed with which he 
sometimes passes along the Hollow, like a midnight 
blast, is owing to his being belated, and in a hurry to 
get back to the churchyard hefore daybreak. 

_ Such is the general purport of this legendary super- 
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stition, which has furnished materials for many a wild 
story in that region of shadows; and the spectre is 
known at all the country firesides by the name of the 
Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. 

It is remarkable that the visionary propensity I 
have mentioned is not confined to the native inhabit- 
ants of the valley, but is unconsciously imbibed by 
every one who resides there for a time. However 
wide awake they may have been before they entered 
that sleepy region, they are sure, in a little time, to 
inhale the witching influence of the air, and begin 
to grow imaginative—to dream dreams, and see 
apparitions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible laud ; 
for it is in such little retired Dutch valleys, found 
here and there embosomed in the great State of New 
York, that population, manners, and customs remain 
fixed; while the great torrent of migration and im- 
provement, which is making such incessant changes 
in other parts of this restless country, sweeps by them 
unobserved. They are like those little nooks of still 
water which border a rapid stream, where we may see 
the straw and bubble riding quietly at anchor, or 
slowly revolving in their mimic harbour, undisturbed 
by the rush of the passing current. Though many 
years have elapsed since I trod the drowsy shades 
of Sleepy Hollow, yet I question whether I should 
not still find the same trees and the same families 
vegetating in its sheltered bosom. : 

In this by-place of nature there abode, in a remote 
period of American history—that is to say, some 
thirty years since—a worthy wight of the name of 
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Ichabod Crane, who sojourned, or, as he expressed it, 
‘‘tarried,” in Sleepy Hollow, for the purpose of 
instructing the children of the vicinity. He was a 
native of Connecticut, a State which supplies the 
Union with pioneers for the mind as well as for the 
forest, and sends forth yearly its legions of frontier 
woodmen and country schoolmasters. The cognomen 
of Crane was not inapplicable to his person. He was 
tall, but exceedingly lank, with narrow shoulders, 
long arms and legs, hands that dangled a mile out of 
his sleeves, feet that might have served for shovels, 
and his whole frame most loosely hung together. His 
head was small, and flat at top, with huge ears, large 
green glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it 
looked like a weather-cock, perched upon his spindle 
neck, to tell which way the wind blew. To see him 
striding along the profile of a hill on a windy day, 
with his clothes bagging and fluttering about him, one 
might have mistaken him for the genius of famine 
descending upon the earth, or some scarecrow eloped 
from a cornfield. 

His school-house was a low building of one large 
room, rudely constructed of logs; the windows partly 
glazed and partly thatched with leaves of old copy- 
bouks. It was most ingeniously secured at vacant 
hours by a withe twisted in the handle of the door, 
and stakes set against the window-shutters ; so that, 
though a thief might get in with perfect ease, he 
would find some embarrassment in getting out, an 
idea most probably borrowed by the architect, Yost 
Van Houten, from the mystery of an eel-pot. The 
school-house stood in a rather lonely but pleasant 
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situation, just at the foot of a woody hill, with a 
brook running close by, and a formidable birch-tree 
growing at one end of it. From hence the low 
murmur of his pupils’ voices, conning over their 
lessons, might be heard in a drowsy summer’s day, 
like the hum of a beehive, interrupted now and then 
by the authoritative voice of the master, in the tone 
of menace or command; or, peradventure, by the 
appalling sound of the birch, as he urged some tardy 
loiterer along the flowery path of knowledge. Truth 
to say, he was a conscientious man, and -ever bore in 
mind the golden maxim, ‘‘ Spare the rod and spoil 
the child.” Ichabod Crane’s scholars certainly were 
not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he 
was one of those cruel potentates of the school who . 
joy in the smart of their subjects ; on the contrary, he 
administered justice with discrimination rather than ~ 
severity, taking the burthen off the backs of the weak 
and laying it on those of the strong. Your mere 
puny stripling, that winced at the least flourish of the 
rod, was passed by with indulgence; but the claims 
of justice were satisfied by inflicting a double portion 
on some little tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted 
Dutch urchin, who sulked and swelled and grew 
dogged and sullen beneath the birch. All this he 
called ‘‘ doing his duty by their parents;” and he 
never inflicted a chastisement without following it 
by the assurance, so consolatory to the smarting 
urchin, that ‘‘he would remember it and thank him 
for it the longest day he had to live.” 

When school-hours were over, he was even the 
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companion and playmate of the larger boys; and on 
holiday afternoons would convoy some of the smaller 
ones home, who happened to have pretty sisters, or 
good housewives for mothers, noted for the comforts 
of the cupboard. Indeed, it behoved him to keep 
on good terms with his pupils. The revenue arising 
from his school was small, and would have been 
scarcely sufficient to furnish him with daily bread, 
for he was a huge feeder, and though lank, had the 
dilating powers of an anaconda; but to help out his 
maintenance, he was, according to country custom 
in those parts, boarded and lodged at the houses 
of the farmers, whose children he instructed. With 
these he lived successively a week at a time; thus 
going the rounds of the neighbourhood, with all his 
worldly effects tied up in a cotton handkerchief. 

That all this might not be too onerous on the 
purses of his rustic patrons, who are apt to consider 
the costs of schooling a grievous burden, and school- 
masters as mere drones, he had various ways of 
rendering himself both useful and agreeable. He 
assisted the farmers occasionally in the lighter labours 
of their farms; helped to make hay; mended the 
fences; took the horses to water; drove the cows 
from pasture ; and cut wood for the winter fire. He 
laid aside, too, all the dominant dignity and absolute 
sway with which he lorded it in his little empire, 
the school, and became wonderfully gentle and ingra- 
tiating. He found favour in the eyes of the mothers, 
by petting the children, particularly the youngest ; 
and, like the lion bold, which whilom so magnanim- 


ously the lamb did hold, he would sit with a child on 
a Cc 
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one knee, and rock a cradle with his foot for whole 
hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the 
singing-master of the neighbourhood, and picked up 
many bright shillings by instructing the young folks 
in psalmody. It was a matter of no little vanity to 
him, on Sundays, to take his station in front of the 
church gallery with a band of chosen singers, where, 
in his own mind, he completely carried away the palm 
from the parson. Certain it is, his voice resounded 
far above all the rest of the congregation ; and there 
are peculiar quavers still to be heard in that church, 
and which may even be heard half a mile off, quite 
to the dpposite side of the mill-pond, on a still 
Sunday thorning, which are said to be legitimately 
descended from the nose of Ichabod Crane. Thus, 
by divers little make-shifts, in that ingenious way 
which is commonly denominated ‘‘ by hook and by 
crook,” the worthy pedagogue got on tolerably enough, 
and was thought, by all who understood nothing of 
the labour of head-work, to have a wonderfully easy 
life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some 
importance in the female circle of a rural neighbour- 
hood, being considered a kind of idle gentleman-like 
personage, of vastly superior tastes and accomplish- 
ments to the rough country swains, and, indeed, 
inferior in learning only to the parson. His appear- 
ance, therefore, is apt to occasion some little stir 
at the tea-table of a farm-house, and the addition of 
a supernumerary dish of cakes or sweetmeats, or, 
peradventure, the parade of a silver teapot. Our man 
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of letters, therefore, was peculiarly happy in the 
smiles of all the country damsels. How he would 
figure among them in the churchyard between services 
on Sundays! gathering grapes for them from the 
wild vines that overran the surrounding trees ; 
reciting for their amusement all the epitaphs on the 
tombstones; or sauntering, with a whole bevy of 
them, along the banks of the adjacent mill-pond ; 
while the more bashful country bumpkins hang 
sheepishly back, envying his superior elegance and 
address. 

From his half itinerant life, also, he was a kind of 
travelling gazette, carrying the whole budget of local 
gossip from house to house; so that his appearance 
was always greeted with satisfaction. He was, more- 
over, esteemed by the women as a man of great 
erudition, for he had read several books quite 
through, and was a perfect master of Cotton Mather’s 
History of New England Witchcraft, in which, by 
the way, he most firmly and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewd- 
ness and simple credulity. His appetite for the 
marvellous, and his powers of digesting it, were 
equally extraordinary ; and both had been increased 
by his residence in this spell-bound region. No tale 
" was too gross or monstrous for his capacious swallow. 
It was often his delight, after his school was dismissed 
in the afternoon, to stretch himself on the rich bed of 
clover, bordering the little brook that whimpered by 
his school-house, and there con over old Mather’s 
direful tales, until the gathering dusk of the evening 
made the printed page a mere mist before his eyes. 
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Then, as he wended his way by swamp and stream 
and awful woodland, to the farm-house where he hap- 
pened to be quartered, every sound of nature, at that 
witching hour, fluttered his excited imagination : the 
moan of the whip-poor-will* from the hill-side; the 
boding cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of storm ; 
the dreary hooting of the screech-owl, or the sudden 
rustling in the thicket of birds frightened from their 
roost. The fire-flies, too, which sparkled most 
vividly in the darkest places, now and then startled 
him, as one of uncommon brightness would stream 
across his path; and if by chance a huge blockhead 
of a beetle came winging his blundering flight 
against him, the poor varlet was ready to give up 
the ghost, with the idea that he was struck with a 
witch’s token. His only resource on such occasions, 
either to drown thought or drive away evil spirits, 
was to sing psalm tunes ;—and the good people of 
Sleepy Hollow, as they sat by their doors of an 
evening, were often filled with awe at hearing his 
nasal melody, ‘‘in linked sweetness long drawn 
out,” floating from the distant hill, or along the 
dusky road. 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was to 
pass long winter evenings with the old Dutch wives, 
as they sat spinning by the fire, with a row of apples 
roasting and spluttering along the hearth, and listen 
to their marvellous tales of ghosts and goblins, and 
haunted fields, and haunted brooks, and haunted 

* The whip-poor-will is a bird which is only heard at night. 


It receives its name from its note, which is thought to resemble 
these words. 
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bridges, and haunted houses, and particularly of the 
headless horseman, or Galloping Hessian of the 
Hollow, as they sometimes called him. He would 
delight them equally by his anecdotes of witchcraft, 
and of the direful omens and portentous sights and 
sounds in the air, which prevailed in the earlier 
times of Connecticut ; and would frighten them 
woefully with speculations upon comets and shooting 
stars; and with the alarming fact that the world did 
absolutely turn round, and that they were half the 
time topsy-turvy ! 

But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly 
cuddling in the chimney corner of a chamber that was 
all of a ruddy glow from the crackling wood fire, and 
where, of course, no spectre dared to show its face, 
it was dearly purchased by the terrors of his subse- 
quent walk homewards. What fearful shapes and 
shadows beset his path amidst the dim and ghastly 
glare of a snowy night !—With what wistful look did 
he eye every trembling ray of light streaming across 
the waste fields from some distant window !—How 
often was he appalled by some shrub covered with 
snow, which, like a sheeted spectre, beset his very 
path !—How often did he shrink with curdling awe 
at the sound of his own steps on the frosty crust 
beneath his feet ; and dread to look over his shoulder, 
lest he should behold some uncouth being tramping 
close behind him !—and how often was he thrown 
into complete dismay by some rushing blast, howling 
among the trees, in the idea that it was the Galloping 
Hessian on one of his nightly scourings ! 

All these, however, were mere terrors of the night, 
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phantoms of the mind that walk in darkness; and 
though he had seen many spectres in his time, and 
been more than once beset by Satan in divers shapes, 
in his lonely perambulations, yet daylight put an end 
to all these evils; and he would have passed a 
pleasant life of it, in despite of the devil and all his 
works, if his path had not been crossed by a being 
that causes more perplexity to mortal man than 
ghosts, goblins, and the whole race of witches put 
together, and that was—a woman. 

Among the musical disciples who assembled one 
evening in each week to receive his instructions in 
psalmody, was Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and 
only child of a substantial Dutch farmer. She was a 
blooming lass of fresh eighteen ; plump as a partridge ; 
ripe and melting and rosy-cheeked as one of her 
father’s peaches, and universally famed, not merely 
for her beauty, but her vast expectations. She was, 
withal, a little of a coquette, as might be perceived 
even in her dress, which was a mixture of ancient and 
modern fashions, as most suited to set off her charms. 
She wore the ornaments of pure yellow gold which her 
great-great-grandmother had brought over from Saar- 
dam ; the tempting stomacher of the olden time ; and 
withal a provokingly short petticoat, to display the 
prettiest foot and ankle in the country round. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart towards 
the sex, and it is not to be wondered at that so 
tempting a morsel soon found favour in his eyes, 
more especially after he had visited her in her 
paternal mansion. Old Baltus Van Tassel was a 
perfect picture of a thriving, contented, liberal-hearted 
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farmer. He seldom, it is true, sent either his eyes or 
his thoughts beyond the boundary of his own farm ; 
but within those, everything was snug, happy, and 
well-conditioned. He was satisfied with his wealth, 
but not proud of it; and piqued himself upon the 
hearty abundance, rather than the style in which he 
lived. His stronghold was situated on the banks of 
the Hudson, in one of those green, sheltered, fertile 
nooks, in which the Dutch farmers are so fond of 
nestling. A great elm tree spread its broad branches 
over it, at the foot of which bubbled up a spring of 
the softest and sweetest water, in a little well formed 
of a barrel, and then stole sparkling away through 
the grass to a neighbouring brook that bubbled along 
among alders and dwarf willows. Hard by the farm- 
house was a vast barn that might have served for a 
church, every window and crevice of which seemed 
bursting forth with the treasures of the farm; the 
flail was busily resounding within it from morning to 
night; swallows and martins skimmed twittering 
about the eaves; and rows of pigeons, some with 
one eye turned up, as if watching the weather, some 
with their heads under their wings, or buried in their 
bosoms, and others swelling, and cooing, and bowing 
about their dames, were enjoying the sunshine on the 
roof. Sleek unwieldy porkers were grunting in the 
repose and abundance of their pens, whence sallied 
forth now and then troops of sucking pigs, as if to 
snuff the air. A stately squadron of snowy geese 
were riding in an adjoining pond, convoying whole 
fleets of ducks ; regiments of turkeys were gobbling 
through the farmyard, and guinea-fowls fretting about 
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it, like ill-tempered housewives, with their peevish 
discontented cry. Before the barn door strutted the 
gallant cock, that pattern of a husband, a warrior, 
and a fine gentleman, clapping his burnished wings, 
and crowing in the pride and gladness of his heart— 
sometimes tearing up the earth with his feet, and then 
generously calling his ever-hungry family of wives 
and children to enjoy the rich morsel which he had 
discovered. 

The pedagogue’s mouth watered as he looked upon 
his sumptuous promise of luxurious winter fare. In 
his devouring mind’s eye he pictured to himself every 
roasting-pig running about with a pudding in his 
belly, and an apple in his mouth; the pigeons were 
snugly put to bed in a comfortable pie, and tucked in 
with a coverlet of crust; the geese were swimming 
in their own gravy ; and the ducks pairing cosily in 
dishes, like snug married couples, with a decent com- 
petency of onion sauce. In the porkers he saw carved 
out the future sleek side of bacon and juicy relishing 
ham ; not a turkey but he beheld daintily trussed-up, 
with its gizzard under its wing, and, peradventure, a 
necklace of savoury sausages ; and even bright chanti- 
cleer himself lay sprawling on his back in a side-dish, 
with uplifted claws, as if craving that quarter which 
his chivalrous spirit disdained to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as 
he rolled his great green eyes over the fat meadow 
lands, the rich fields of wheat, of rye, of buckwheat, 
and Indian corn, and the orchards burthened with 
ruddy fruit, which surrounded the warm tenement of 
Van Tassel, his heart yearned after the damsel who 
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was to inherit these domains, and his imagination 
expanded with the idea, how they might be readily 
turned into cash, and the money invested in immense 
tracts of wild land, and shingle palaces in the wilder- 
ness. Nay, his busy fancy already realized his hopes, 
and presented to him the blooming Katrina, with a 
whole family of children, mounted on the top of a 
waggon loaded with household trumpery, with pots 
and kettles dangling beneath ; and he beheld himself 
bestriding a pacing mare, with a colt at her heels, 
setting out for Kentucky, Tennessee, or the Lord 
knows where. 

When he entered the house, the conquest of his 
heart was complete. It was one of those spacious 
farmhouses, with high-ridged but slowly-sloping roofs, 
built in the style handed down from the first Dutch 
settlers ; the low projecting eaves forming a piazza 
along the front, capable of being closed up in bad 
weather. Under this were hung flails, harness, 
various utensils of husbandry, and nets for fishing in 
the neighbouring river. Benches were built along 
the sides for summer use ; and a great spinning-wheel 
at one end, and a churn at the other, showed the 
various uses to which this important porch might be 
devoted. From this piazza the wondering Ichabod 
entered the hall, which formed the centre of the 
mansion, and the place of usual residence. Here 
rows of resplendent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, 
dazzled his eyes. In one corner stood a huge bag of 
wool ready to be spun; in another, a quantity of 
linsey-woolsey just from the loom; ears of Indian corn, 
and strings of dried apples and peaches, hung in gay 
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festoons along the wall, mingled with the gaud of 
red peppers; and a door left ajar gave him a peep 
into the best parlour, where the claw-footed chairs and 
dark mahogany tables shone like mirrors ; and irons, 
with their accompanying shovel and tongs, glistened 
from their covert of asparagus tops; mock oranges 
and conch-shells decorated the mantelpiece ; strings 
of various-coloured birds’ eggs were suspended above 
it; a great ostrich egg was hung from the centre of 
the room; and a corner cupboard, knowingly left 
open, displayed immense treasures of old silver and 
well-mended china. 

From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these 
regions of delight, the peace of his mind was at an 
end, and his only study was to gain the affections of the 
peerless daughter of Van Tassel. In this enterprise, 
however, he had more real difficulties than generally fell 
to the lot of a knight-errant of yore, who seldom had 
anything but giants, enchanters, fiery dragons, and 
such like easily conquered adversaries to contend with ; 
and had to make his way merely through gates of 
iron and brass, and walls of adamant, to the castle 
keep, where the lady of his heart was confined ; all 
which he achieved as easily as a man would carve 
his way to the centre of a Christmas pie, and then 
the lady gave him her hand as a matter of course. 
Ichabod, on the contrary, had to win his way to the 
heart of a country coquette, beset with a labyrinth of 
whims and caprices, which were for ever presenting 
new difficulties and impediments; and he had to 
encounter a whole host of fearful adversaries of real 
flesh and blood, the numerous rustic admirers who 
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beset every portal to her heart, keeping a watchful 
and angry eye upon each other, but ready to fly out 
in the common cause against any new competitor. 
Among these the most formidable was a burly, 
roaring, roistering blade, of the name of Abraham, 
or, according to the Dutch abbreviation, Brom Van 
Brunt, the hero of the country round, which rang with 
his feats of strength and hardihood. He was broad- 
shouldered and double-jointed, with short curly black 
hair, and a bluff but not unpleasant countenance, 
having a mingled air of fun and arrogance. From 
his Herculean frame and great powers of limb, he had 
received the nickname of ‘‘Brom Bones,” by which 
he was universally known. He was famed for great 
skill in horsemanship, being as dexterous on horse- 
back as a Tartar. He was foremost at all races and 
cock-fights ; and with the ascendancy which bodily 
strength acquires in rustic life, was the umpire in all 
disputes, setting his hat on one side, and giving his 
decisions with an air and tone admitting of no gainsay 
or appeal. He was always ready for either a fight or 
a frolic, but had more mischief than ill-will in his 
composition ; and, with all his overbearing roughness, 
there was a strong dash of good humour at bottom. 
He had three or four boon companions, who regarded 
him as their model, and at the head of whom he 
scoured the country, attending every scene of feud or 
merriment for miles round. In cold weather he was 
distinguished by a fur cap, surmounted with a flaunt- 
ing fox’s tail; and when the folks at a country 
gathering descried this well-known crest at a 
distance, whisking about among a squad of hard 
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riders, they always stood by fora squall. Sometimes 
his crew would be heard dashing along past the 
farmhouses at midnight, with whoop and halloo, like 
a troop of Don Cossacks, and the old dames, startled 
out of their sleep, would listen for a moment, till 
the hurry-scurry had clattered by, and then exclaim, 
*‘‘Ay, there goes Brom Bones and his gang!”” The 
neighbours looked upon him with a mixture of awe, 
admiration, and good-will; and when any madcap 
prank or rustic brawl occurred in the vicinity, always 
shook their heads and warranted Brom Bones was at 
the bottom of it. 

This rantipole hero had for some time singled out 
the blooming Katrina for the object of his uncouth 
gallantries, and though his amorous toyings were 
something like the gentle caresses and endearments 
of a bear, yet it was whispered that she did not 
altogether discourage his hopes. Certain it is, his 
advances were signals for rival candidates to retire, 
who felt no inclination to cross a lion in his amours ; 
insomuch that when his horse was seen tied to Van 
Tassel’s paling on a Sunday night, a sure sign that his 
master was courting, or, as it is termed, ‘‘ sparking,” 
within, all other suitors passed by in despair, and 
carried the war into other quarters. | 

Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod 
Crane had to contend, and, considering all things, a 
stouter man than he would have shrunk from the 
competition, and a wiser man would have despaired. 
He had, however, a happy mixture of pliability and 
perseverance in his nature; he was in form and 
spirit like a supple-jack, — yielding, but tough; 
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though he bent, he never broke; and though he 
bowed beneath the slightest pressure, yet, the 
moment it was away—jerk! he was as erect, and 
carried his head as high as ever. 

To have taken the field against his rival would have 
been madness; for he was not a man to be thwarted 
in his amours, any more than that stormy lover, 
Achilles. Ichabod, therefore, made his advances in 
a quiet and gently-insinuating manner. Under cover 
of his character of singing-master, he made frequent 
visits at the farmhouse; not that he had anything 
to apprehend from the meddlesome interference of 
parents, which is so often a stumbling-block in the 
path of lovers. Balt Van Tassel was an easy, indul- 
gent soul; he loved his daughter better even than 
his pipe, and, like a reasonable man and an excellent 
father, let her have her way in everything. His 
notable little wife, too, had enough to do to attend to 
her housekeeping and manage her poultry; for, as 
she sagely observed, ducks and geese are foolish 
things, and must be looked after, but girls can take 
care of themselves. Thus, while the busy dame bustled 
about the house, or plied her spinning-wheel at one 
end of the piazza, honest Balt would sit smoking his 
evening pipe at the other, watching the achievements 
of a little wooden warrior, who, armed with a sword 
in each hand, was most valiantly fighting the wind 
on the pinnacle of the barn. In the meantime, 
Ichabod would carry on his suit with the daughter by 
the side of the spring under the great elin, or saunter- 
ing along in the twilight, that hour so favourable to 
the lover’s eloquence. 
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I profess not to know how women’s hearts are 
wooed and won. To me they have always been 
matters of riddle and admiration. Some seem to have 
but one vulnerable point, or door of access ; while 
others have a thousand avenues, and may be captured 
in a thousand different ways. It is a great triumph 
of skill to gain the former, but still a greater proof of 
generalship to maintain possession of the latter, for 
a man must battle for his fortress at every door and 
_window. He who wins a thousand common hearts is 
therefore entitled to some renown ; but he who keeps 
undisputed sway over the heart of a coquette, is 
indeed a hero. Certain it is, this was not the case 
with the redoubtable Brom Bones; and from the 
moment Ichabod Crane made his advances, the 
interests of the former evidently declined ; his horse 
was no longer seen tied at the palings on Sunday 
nights, and a deadly feud arose between him and the 
preceptor of Sleepy Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his 
nature, would fain have carried matters to open war- 
fare, and have settled their pretensions to the lady ~ 
according to the mode of those most concise and 
simple reasoners, the knights-errant of yore—by single 
combat; but Ichabod was too conscious of the superior 
might of his adversary to enter the lists against him : 
he had overheard a boast of Bones, that he ‘‘ would 
double the schoolmaster up, and lay him on a shelf 
of his own school-house;’’ and he was too wary 
to give him an opportunity. There was something 
extremely provoking in this obstinately pacific system ; 
it left Brom no alternative but to draw upon the funds 
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of rustic waggery in his disposition, and to play off 
boorish practical jokes upon his rival. Ichabod 
became the object of whimsical persecution to Bones 
and his gang of rough-riders. They harried his 
hitherto peaceful domains; smoked out his singing 
school, by stopping up the chimney; broke into the 
school-house at night, in spite of his formidable 
fastenings of withe and window stakes, and turned 
everything topsy-turvy ; so that the poor schoolmaster 
began to think all the witches in the country held 
their meetings there. But what was still more annoy- 
ing, Brom took all opportunities of turning him into 
ridicule in presence of his mistress, and had a scoundrel 
dog whom he taught to whine in the most ludicrous 
manner, and introduced as a rival of Ichabod’s to 
instruct her in psalmody. 

In this way matters went on for some time, without 
producing any material effect on the relative situation 
of the contending powers. Ona fine autumnal after- 
noon, Ichabod, in pensive mood, sat enthroned on 
the lofty stool whence he usually watched all the 
concerns of his little literary realm. In his hand he 
swayed a ferrule, that sceptre of despotic power; the 
birch of justice reposed on three nails behind the 
throne, a constant terror to evil-doers ; while on the 
desk before him might be seen sundry contraband 
articles and prohibited weapons, detected upon the 
persons of idle urchins ; such as half-munched apples, 
pop-guns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole legions of 
rampant little paper game-cocks. Apparently there 
had been some appalling act of justice recently in- 
flicted, for his scholars were all busily intent upor 
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their books, or slyly whispering behind them with 
one eye kept upon the master; and a kind of buzzing 
stillness reigned throughout the school-room. It was 
suddenly interrupted by the appearance of a negro, 
in tow-cloth jacket and trousers, a round-crowned 
fragment of a hat, like the cup of Mercury, and 
mounted on the back of a ragged, wild, half-broken 
colt, which he managed with a rope by way of halter. 
He came clattering up to the school door with an 
invitation to attend a merry-making, or ‘‘ quilting 
frolic,” to be held that evening at Mynheer Van 
Tassel’s ; and, having delivered his message with that 
air of importance and effort at fine language which 
a negro is apt to display on petty embassies of the 
kind, he dashed over the brook, and was seen 
scampering away. up the hollow, full of the import- 
ance and hurry of his mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the quiet school- 
room. The scholars were hurried through their 
lessons without stopping at trifles; those who were 
nimble skipped over half with impunity, and those 
who were tardy had a smart application now and then 
in the rear, to quicken their speed, or help them over 
a tall word. Books were flung aside without being 
put away on the shelves ; inkstands were overturned, 
benches thrown down, and the whole school were 
turned loose an hour before the usual time, bursting 
forth like a legion of young imps, yelping and racket- 
ing about the green in joy at their early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra 
half-hour at his toilet, brushing and furbishing up his 
best, and indeed only suit of rusty black, and arrang- 
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ing his locks by a bit of broken looking-glass that 
hung up in the school-house. That he might make 
his appearance before his mistress in the true style of 
a cavalier, he borrowed a horse from the farmer with 
whom he was domiciliated, a choleric old Dutchman 
of the name of Hans Van Ripper, and, thus gallantly 
mounted, issued forth like a knight-errant in quest 
of adventures. But it is meet I should, in the true 
spirit of romantic story, give some account of the looks 
and equipment of my hero and his steed. The animal 
he bestrode was a broken-down plough-horse that had 
outlived almost everything but his viciousness. He 
was gaunt and shagged, with a ewe neck and a head 
like a hammer; his rusty mane and tail were tangled 
and knotted with burrs; one eye had lost its pupil, 
and was glaring and spectral; but the other had the 
gleam of a genuine devil in it. Still he must have 
had fire and metal in his day, if we may judge by the 
name he bore of Gunpowder. He had, indeed, been 
a favourite steed of his master’s, the choleric Van 
Ripper, who was a furious rider, and had infused, 
very probably, some of his own spirit into the animal ; 
for, old and broken-down as he looked, there was 
more of the lurking devil in him than in any young 
filly in the country. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He 
rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees 
nearly up to the pommel of the saddle; his sharp 
elbows stuck out like grasshoppers; he carried his 
whip perpendicularly in his hand, like a sceptre, and, 
as his horse jogged on, the motion of his arms was 
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wool hat rested on the top of his nose, for so his 
scanty strip of forehead might be called; and the 
skirts of his black coat fluttered out almost to the 
horse’s tail. Such was the appearance of Ichabod 
and his steed, as they shambled out of the gate of 
Hans Van Ripper, and it was altogether such an 
apparition as is seldom to be witnessed in broad day- 
light. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day, the 
sky was clear and serene, and nature wore that rich 
and golden livery which we always associate with the 
idea of abundance. The forests had put on their 
sober brown and yellow, while some trees of the 
tenderer kind had been nipped by the frosts into 
brilliant dyes of orange, purple, and scarlet. Stream- 
ing files of wild ducks began to make their appearance 
high in the air; the bark of the squirrel might be 
heard from the groves of beech and hickory nuts, and 
the pensive whistle of the quail at intervals from the 
neighbouring stubble field. - 

The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. 
In the fulness of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping 
and frolicking from bush to bush and tree to tree, 
capricious from the very profusion and variety around 
them. There was the honest cock-robin, the favourite 
gaine of stripling sportsmen, with its loud querulous 
mote; and the twittering blackbirds flying in sable 
clouds; and the golden-winged woodpecker, with his 
crimson crest, his broad black gorget, and splendid 
plumage ; and the cedarbird, with its red-tipped wings 
and yellow-tipped tail, and its little montero cap of 
feathers ; and the blue jay, that noisy coxcomb, in 
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his gay light-blue coat and white under-clothes, 
screaming and chattering, nodding and bobbing, and 
bowing and pretending to be on good terms with 
’ every songster of the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, 
ever open to every symptom of culinary abundance, 
ranged with delight over the treasures of jolly autumn. 
On all sides he beheld vast stores of apples; some 
hanging in oppressive opulence on trees, some 
gathered into baskets and barrels for the market, 
others heaped up in rich piles for the cider press. 
Further on he beheld great fields of Indian corn, 
with its golden ears peeping from their leafy coverts, 
and holding out the promise of cakes and hasty- 
pudding ; and the yellow pumpkins lying beneath 
them, turning up their fair round bellies to the sun, 
and giving ample prospects of the most luxurious of 
pies; and anon he passed the fragrant buckwheat 
fields, breathing the odour of the beehive, and as he 
beheld them, soft anticipations stole over his mind of 
dainty slapjacks, well buttered, and garnished with 
honey or treacle, by the delicate little dimpled hand 
of Katrina Van Tassel. 

Thus feeding his mind with sweet thoughts and 
‘sugared suppositions,’’ he journeyed along the sides 
of a range of hills which look out upon some of the 
goodliest scenes of the mighty Hudson. The sun 
gradually wheeled his broad disc down into the west. 
The wide bosom of the Tappan Zee lay motionless and 
glassy, except that here and there a gentle undulation 
waved and prolonged the blue shadow of the distant 
mountain. A few amber clouds floated in the sky, 
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without a breath of air to move them. The horizon 
was of a fine golden tint, changing gradually into a 
pure apple-green, and from that into the deep blue 
of the mid-heaven. A slanting ray lingered on the 
woody crests of the precipices that overhung some 
parts of the river, giving greater depth to the dark 
grey and purple of their rocky sides. A sloop was 
loitering in the distance, dropping slowly down with 
the tide, her sail hanging uselessly against the mast ; 
and as the reflection of the sky gleamed along the 
still water, it seemed as if the vessel was suspended in 
the air. 

It was towards evening that Ichabod arrived at the 
castle of Heer Van Tassel, which he found thronged 
with the pride and flower of the adjacent country. 
Old farmers, a spare, leathern-faced race, in home- 
spun coats and breeches, blue stockings, huge shoes, 
and magnificent pewter buckles. Their brisk, 
withered little dames, in close crimped caps, long- 
waisted short gowns, homespun petticoats, with 
scissors and pincushions and gay calico pockets 
hanging on the outside. Buxom lasses, almost as 
antiquated as their mothers, excepting where a straw 
hat, a fine riband, or perhaps a white frock, gave 
symptoms of city innovation. The sons, in short 
square-skirted coats with rows of stupendous brass 
buttons, and their hair generally queued in the fashion 
of the times, especially if they could procure an eel- 
skin for the purpose, it being esteemed throughout 
the country as a potent nourisher and strengthener 
of the hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the scene, 
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having come to the gathering on his favourite 
steed Daredevil, a creature, like himself, full of 
mettle and mischief, and which no one but himself 
could manage. He was, in fact, noted for prefer- 
ring vicious animals, given to all kinds of tricks, 
which kept the rider in constant risk of his neck, for 
he held a tractable, well-broken horse as unworthy of 
a lad of spirit. 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of 
charms that burst upon the enraptured gaze of my 
hero as he entered the state parlour of Van Tassel’s 
mansion. Not those of the bevy of buxom lasses, 
with their luxurious display of red and white, but the 
ample charms of a genuine Dutch country tea-table 
in the sumptuous time of autumn. Such heaped-up 
platters of cakes of various and almost indescribable 
kinds, known only to experienced Dutch housewives ! 
There was the doughty dough-nut, the tenderer oly 
koek, and the crisp and crumbling cruller; sweet- 
cakes and short-cakes, ginger-cakes and honey-cakes, 
and the whole family of cakes. And then there were 
apple-pies and peach-pies and pumpkin-pies ; besides 
slices of ham and smoked beef; and, moreover, 
delectable dishes of preserved plums, and peaches, 
and pears, and quinces ; not to mention broiled shad 
and roasted chickens, together with bowls of milk 
and cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, pretty 
much as I have enumerated them, with the motherly 
teapot sending up its clouds of vapour from the 
midst— Heaven bless the mark! I want breath 
and time to discuss this banquet as it deserves, 
and am too eager to get on with my story. Hap~ 
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pily, Ichabod Crane was not in so great a hurry as 
his historian, but did ample justice to every dainty. 

He was a kind and thankful creature, whose hearg 
dilated in proportion as his skin was filled with good 
cheer, and whose spirit rose with eating as some 
men’s do with drink. He could not help, too, rolling 
his large eyes round him as he ate, and chuckling 
with the possibility that he might one day be lord of 
all this scene of almost unimaginable luxury and 
splendour. Then he thought how soon he’d turn his 
back upon the old school-house, snap his fingers in 
the face of Hans Van Ripper and every other niggardly 
patron, and kick any itinerant pedagogue out of doors 
that should dare to call him comrade! 

Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his 
guests with a face dilated with content and good 
humour, round and jolly as the harvest moon. His 
hospitable attentions were brief, but expressive, 
being confined to a shake of the hand, a slap on the 
shoulder, a loud laugh, and a pressing invitation to 
** fall to, and help themselves.” 

And now the sound of the music from the common 
room or hall summoned to the dance. The musician 
was an old grey-headed negro, who had been the 
itinerant orchestra of the neighbourhood for more 
than half a century. His instrument was as old and 
battered as himself. The greater part of the time 
he scraped on two or three strings, accompanying 
every movement of the bow with a motion of the 
head ; bowing almost to the ground, and stamping 
with his foot whenever a fresh couple were to start. 

Ichabod prided himsélf upon his dancing as much 
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as upon his vocal.powers. Nota limb, not a fibre 
about him was idle; and to have seen his loosely- 
hung frame in full motion, and clattering about the 
room, you would have thought Saint Vitus himself, 
that blessed patron of the dance, was figuring before 
you in person. He was the admiration of all the 
negroes ; who, having gathered of all ages and sizes 
from the farm and the neighbourhood, stood forming 
@ pyramid of shining black faces at every door and 
window, gazing with delight at the scene, rolling 
their white eye-balls, and showing grinning rows of 
ivory from ear to ear. How could the flogger of 
urchins be otherwise than animated and joyous? the 
lady of his heart was his partner in the dance, and 
smiling graciously in reply to his amorous oglings ; 
while Brom Bones, sorely smitten with love and 
jealousy, sat brooding by himself in one corner. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was 
attracted to a knot of the sager folks, who, with old 
Van Tassel, sat smoking at one end of the piazza, 
gossiping over former times, and drawing out long 
stories about the war. 

This neighbourhood, at the time of which I am 
speaking, was one of those highly-favoured places 
which abound with and chronicle great men. The 
British and American line had run near it during the 
war; it had, therefore, been the scene of marauding, 
and infested with refugees, cow-boys, and all kinds of 
border chivalry. Just sufficient time had elapsed to 
_enable each story-teller to dress up his tale with a little 
becoming fiction, and, in the indistinctness of his recol- 
lection, to make himself the hero of every exploit. 
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There was the story of Doffue Martling, a large 
blue-bearded Dutchman, who had nearly taken a 
British frigate with an old nine-pounder from a mud 
breastwork, only that his gun burst at the sixth 
discharge. And there was an old gentleman who 
shall be nameless, being too rich a mynheer to be 
lightly mentioned, who, in the battle of Whiteplains, 
being an excellent master of defence, parried a 
musket-ball with a small sword, insomuch that he 
absolutely felt it whiz round the blade, and glance off 
at the hilt; in proof of which he was ready at any 
time to show the sword, with the hilt a little bent. 
There were several more that had been equally great 
in the field, not one of whom but was persuaded that 
he had a considerable hand in bringing the war to a 
happy termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts 
and apparitions that succeeded. The neighbourhood 
is rich in legendary treasures of the kind. Local 
tales and superstitions thrive best in these sheltered 
long-settled retreats ; but are trampled underfoot by 
the shifting throng that forms the population of most 
of our country places. Besides, there is no encourage- 
ment for ghosts in most of our villages, for they 
have scarcely had time to finish their first nap, and 
turn themselves in their graves, before their surviving 
friends have travelled away from the neighbourhood ; 
so that when they turn out at night to walk their 
rounds, they have no acquaintance left to call upon. 
This is perhaps the reason why we so seldom hear 
of ghosts except in our sa areca Dutch 
communities. : 
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The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence 
of supernatural stories in these parts, was doubtless 
owing to the vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. There was 
a contagion in the very air that blew from that 
haunted region: it breathed forth an atmosphere of 
dreams and fancies infecting all the land. Several 
of the Sleepy Hollow people were present at Van 
Tassel’s, and, as usual, were doling out their wild 
and wonderful legends. Many dismal tales were told 
about funeral trains, and mourning cries and wailings 
heard and seen about the great tree where the un- 
fortunate Major André was taken, and which stood 
in the neighbourhood. Some mention was made also 
of the woman in white, that haunted the dark glen 
at Raven Rock, and was often heard to shriek on 
winter nights before a storm, having perished there 
in the snow. The chief part of the stories, however, 
turned upon the favourite spectre of Sleepy Hollow, 
the headless horseman, who had been heard several 
times of late patrolling the country ; and, it was said, 
tethered his horse nightly among the graves in the 
churchyard. 

‘The sequestered situation of this church seems 
always to have made it a favourite haunt of troubled 
spirits. It stands on a knoll surrounded: by locust- 
trees and lofty elms, from among which its decent 
whitewashed walls shine modestly forth, like 
Christian purity, beaming through the shades of 
retirement. <A gentle slope descends from it to a 
silver sheet of water, bordered by high trees, between 
which peeps may be caught at the blue hills of the 
Hudson. To look upon its grass-grown yard, where 
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the sunbeams seem to sleep so quietly, one would 
think that there at least the dead might rest in peace. 
On one side of the church extends a wide woody 
dell, along which raves a large brook among broken 
rocks and trunks of fallen trees. Over a deep black 
part of the stream, not far from the church, was 
formerly thrown a wooden bridge; the road that led 
to it, and the bridge itself, were thickly shaded by 
overhanging trees, which cast a gloom about it, even 
in the daytime, but occasioned a fearful darkness at 
night. Such was one of the favourite haunts of 
the headless horseman, and the place where he was 
most frequently encountered. The tale was told of 
old Brouwer, a most heretical disbeliever in ghosts, 
how he met the horseman returning from his foray 
‘into Sleepy Hollow, and was obliged to get up 
behind him ; how they galloped over bush and brake, 
over hill and swamp, until they reached the bridge ; 
when the horseman suddenly turned into a skeleton, 
threw old Brouwer into the brook, and sprang away 
over the tree-tops with a clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a thrice 
marvellous adventure of Brom Bones, who made 
light of the Galloping Hessian as an arrant jockey. 
He affirmed that, on returning one night from the 
neighbouring village of Sing-Sing, he had been over- 
taken by this midnight trooper ; that he had offered 
to race with him for a bowl of punch, and should 
have won it too, for Daredevil beat the goblin horse 
all hollow, but, just as they came to the church 
bridge, the Hessian bolted, and vanished in a flash of 
fire. 
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All these tales, told in that drowsy under-tone with 
which men talk in the dark, the countenances of the 
listeners only now and then receiving a casual gleam 
from the glare of a pipe, sank deep in the mind of 
Ichabod. He repaid them in kind, with large extracts 
from his invaluable author, Cotton Mather, and added 
many marvellous events that had taken place in his 
native state of Connecticut, and fearful sights which 
he had seen in his nightly walks about Sleepy 
Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old 
farmers gathered together their families in their 
waggons, and were heard for some time rattling along 
the hollow roads, and over the distant hills. Some 
of the damsels mounted on pillions behind their 
favourite swains, and their light-hearted laughter, 
mingling with the clatter of hoofs, echoed along the 
silent woodlands, sounding fainter and fainter until 
they gradually died away—and the late scene of noise 
and trolic was all silent and deserted. Ichabod only 
lingered behind, according to the custom of country 
lovers, to have a ¢éfe-d-téte with the heiress, fully 
convinced that he was now on the high road: to 
success. What passed at this interview I will not 
pretend to say, for in fact I do not know. Some- 
thing, however, I fear me, must have gone wrong, for 
he certainly sallied forth, after no very great interval, 
with an air quite desolate and chopfallen. Oh, these 
women ! these women! Could that girl have been 
playing off any of her coquettish tricks ?—Was her 
encouragement of the poor pedagogue all a mere sham 
to secure her conquest of her rival ?—Heaven only 
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knows, not I !—Let it suffice to say, Ichabod stole 
forth with the air of one who had been sacking a 
henreost, rather than a fair lady’s heart. Without 
looking to the right or left to notice the scene of 
rural wealth on which he had so often gloated, he 
went straight to the stable, and, with several hearty 
cuffs and kicks, roused his steed most uncourteously 
from the comfortable quarters in which he was 
soundly sleeping, dreaming of mountains of corn and 
oats, and whole valleys of timothy and clover. 

It was the very witching time of night that Ichabod, 
heavy-hearted and crestfallen, pursued his travels 
homewards, along the sides of the lofty hills which 
rise above Tarry Town, and which he had traversed 
so cheerily in the afternoon.’ The hour was as dismal 
as himself. Far below him the Tappan Zee spread 
its dusky and indistinct waste of waters, with here 
and there the tall mast of a sloop riding quietly at 
anchor undeg the land. In the dead hush of midnight. 
he could even hear the barking of the watch-dog 
from the opposite shore of the Hudson; but it was so 
vague and faint as only to give an idea of his distance 
from this faithful companion of man. Now and then, 
too, the long-drawn crowing of a cock, accidentally 
awakened, would sound far, far off, from some farm- 
house away among the hills—but it was like a dream- 
ing sound in his ear. No signs of life occurred near 
him, but occasionally the melancholy chirp of a 
cricket, or perhaps the guttural twang of a bull-frog 
from the neighbouring marsh, as if sleeping uncom- 
fortably, and turning suddenly in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had 
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heard in the afternoon now came crowding upon his 
recollection. The night grew darker and darker; 
the stars seemed to sink deeper in the sky, and 
driving clouds occasionally hid them from his sight. 
He had never felt so lonely and dismal. He was, 
moreover, approaching the very place where many of 
the scenes of the ghost-stories had been laid. In the 
centre of the road stood an enormous tulip-tree, which 
towered like a giant above all the other trees of the 
neighbourhood, and formed a kind of landmark. Its 
limbs were gnarled and fantastic, large enough to 
form trunks for ordinary trees, twisting down almost 
to the earth, and rising again into the air. It was 
connected with the tragical story of the unfortunate 
André, who had been taken prisoner hard by, and 
was universally known by the name of Major André’s 
tree. The common people regarded it with a mixture 
of respect and superstition, partly out of sympathy for 
the fate of its ill-starred namesake, and partly from the 
tales of strange sights and doleful lamentations told 
concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began 
to whistle; he thought his whistle was answered ; it 
was but a blast sweeping sharply through the dry 
branches. As he approached a little nearer, he 
thought he saw something white hanging in the midst 
of the tree—he paused and ceased whistling ; but on 
looking more narrowly, perceived that it was a place 
where the tree had been scathed by lightning, and the 
white wood laid bare. Suddenly he heard a groan— 
his teeth chattered, and his knees smote against the 
saddle ; it was but the rubbing of one huge bough 
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upon another, as they were swayed about by the 
breeze. He passed the tree in safety, but new perils 
lay before him. : 

About two hundred yards trom the tree a small 
brook crossed the road, and ran into a marshy and 
thickly-wooded glen, known by the name of Wiley’s 
Swamp. A few rough logs, laid side by side, served 
for a bridge over this stream. On that side of the 
road where the brook entered the wood, a group of 
oaks and chestnuts, matted thick with wild grape 
vines, threw a cavernous gloom over it. To pass this 
bridge was the severest trial. It was at this identical 
spot that the unfortunate André was captured, and 
under the covert of those chestnuts and vines were the 
sturdy yeomen concealed who surprised him. This 
has ever since been considered a haunted stream, and 
fearful are the feelings of the schoolboy who has to 
pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream, his heart began to 
thump ; he summoned up, however, all his resolu- 
tion, gave his horse half a score of kicks in the ribs, 
and attempted to dash briskly across the bridge ; but 
instead of starting forward, the perverse old animal 
made a lateral movement, and ran broadside against 
the fence. Ichabod, whose fears increased with the 
delay, jerked the reins on the other side, and kicked 
lustily with the contrary foot ; it was all in vain ; his 
steed started, it is true, but it was only to plunge to 
the opposite side of the road into a thicket of brambles 
and alder-bushes. The schoolmaster now bestowed 
both whip and heel upon the starveling ribs of old 
Gunpowder, who dashed forward, snuffing and snort- 
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ing, but came to a stand just by the bridge, with a 
suddenness that had nearly sent his rider sprawling 
over his head. Just at this moment a plashy tramp 
by the side of the bridge caught the sensitive ear of 
Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the grove, on the 
margin of the brook, he beheld something huge, mis- 
shapen, black, and towering. It stirred not, but 
seemed gathered up in the gloom, like some gigantic 
monster ready to spring upon the traveller. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his 
head with terror. What was to be done? To turn 
and fly was now to late; and, besides, what chance 
was there of escaping ghost or goblin, if such it was, 
which could ride upon the wings of the wind? Sum- 
moning up, therefore, a show of courage, he demanded 
in stammering accents—‘‘ Who are you?” He re- 
ceived no reply. He repeated his demand in a still 
more agitated voice. Still there was no answer. 
Once more he cudgelled the sides of the inflexible 
Gunpowder, sad. shutting his eyes, broke forth with . 
involuntary fervour into a psalm tune. Just then the 
shadowy object of alarm put itself in motion, and, 
with a scramble and a bound, stood at once in the 
middle of the road. Though the night was dark ard 
dismal, yet the form of the unknown might now in 
some degree be ascertained. He appeared to be a 
horseman of large dimensions, and mounted on a 
black horse of powerful frame. He made no offer of 
molestation or sociability, but kept aluof on one side 
of the road, jogging along on the blind side of old 
Gunpowder, who had now got over his fright and 
way wardness. 
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Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange 
midnight companion, and bethought himself of the 
adventure of Brom Bones with the Galloping Hessian, 
now.quickened his steed, in hopes of leaving him 
behind. The stranger, however, quickened his horse 
to an equal pace. Ichabod pulled up, and fell intoa 
walk, thinking to lag behind—the other did the same. 
His heart began to sink within him ; he endeavoured 
to resume his psalm tune, but his parched tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth, and he could not utter 
a stave. There was something in the moody and 
dogged silence of this pertinacious companion, that 
was mysterious and appalling. It was soon fearfully 
accounted for. On mounting a rising ground, which 
brought the figure of his fellow-traveller in relief 
against the sky, gigantic in height, and muffled ina 
cloak, Ichabod was horror-struck on perceiving that 
he was headless! But his horror was still more 
increased on observing that the head, which should 
have rested on his shoulders, was carried before him 
on the pommel of the saddle; his terror rose to 
desperation ; he rained a shower of kicks and blows 
upon Gunpowder, hoping, by a sudden movement, to 
give his companion the slip—but the spectre started 
full jump with him. Away then they dashed, through 
thick and thin ; stones flying, and sparks flashing at 
every bound. Ichabod’s flimsy garments fluttered in 
the air, as he stretched his long lank body away over 
his horse’s head, in the eagerness of his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns off 
to Sleepy Hollow; but Gunpowder, who seemed 
possessed with a demon, instead of keeping up it, 
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made an opposite turn, and plunged headlong down 
the hill to the left. This road leads through a sandy 
hollow, shaded by trees for about a quarter of a mile, 
where it crosses the bridge famous in goblin story, 
and just beyond swells the green knoll on which 
stands the whitewashed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his unskilful 
rider an apparent advantage in the chase; but just as 
he got half way through the hollow, the girths of the 
saddle gave way, and he felt it slipping from under 
him, He seized it by the pommel, and endeavoured 
to hold it firm, but in vain; and had just time to 
save himself by clasping old Gunpowder round the 
neck, when the saddle fell to the earth, and he heard 
it trampled under foot by his pursuer. For a moment 
the terror of Hans Van Ripper’s wrath passed across 
his mind—for it was his Sunday saddle ; but this was 
no time for petty fears ; the goblin was hard on his 
haunches ; and (unskilful rider that he was !) he had 
much ado to maintain his seat ; sometimes slipping 
on one side, sometimes on the other, and sometimes 
jolted on the high ridge of his horse’s back-bone, with 
a violence that he verily feared would cleave him 
asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the 
hope that the church bridge was at hand. The 
wavering reflection of a silver star in the bosom of the 
brook told him that he was not mistaken. He saw 
the walls of the church dimly glaring under the trees 
beyond. He recollected the place where Brom 
Bones’ ghostly competitor had disappeared. ‘‘ If I 


can but reach that bridge,’ thought Ichabod, ‘‘I am 
a "3 
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safe.” Just then he heard the black steed panting 
and blowing close behind him ; he even fancied that 
he felt his hot breath. Another convulsive kick in 
the ribs, and old Gunpowder sprang upon the bridge ; 
he gained the opposite side; and now Ichabod cast 
a look behind to see if his pursuer should vanish, 
according to rule, in a flash of fire and brimstone. 
Just then he saw the goblin rising in his stirrups, and 
in the very act of hurling his head at him. Ichabod 
endeavoured to dodge the horrible missile, but too, 
late. It encountered his cranium with a tremendous 
crash—he was tumbled headlong into the dust, and 
Gunpowder, the black steed and the goblin rider, 
passed by like a whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found, without 
his saddle, and with the bridle under his feet, soberly 
cropping the grass at his master’s gate. Ichabod did 
not make his appearance at breakfast—dinner-hour 
came, but no Ichabod. The boys assembled at the 
school-house, and strolled idly about the banks of the 
brook ; but no schoolmaster. Hans Van Ripper now 
began to feel some uneasiness about the fate of poor 
Ichabod and his saddle. An inquiry was set on foot, 
and, after diligent investigation, they came upon his 
traces. In one part of the road leading to the church 
was found the saddle trampled in the dirt; the tracks 
of horses’ hoofs deeply dented in the road, and 
evidently at furious speed, were traced to the bridge ; 
beyond which, on the bank of a bread part of the 
brook, where the water ran deep and black, was 
found the hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, and close 
behind it a shattered pumpkip 
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The brook was searched, but the body of the school- 
‘master was not to be discovered. Hans Van Ripper, 
as executor of his estate, examined the bundle, which 
‘contained all his worldly effects. They consisted of 
two shirts and a half; two stocks for the neck ; a pair 
-or two of worsted stockings ; an old pair of corduroy 
‘small-clothes ; a rusty razor; a book of psalm tunes, 
full of dogs’ ears; and a broken pitch-pipe. As to 
‘the books and furniture of the school-house, they be- 
. Jonged to the community, excepting Cotton Mather’s 

History of Witchcraft, a New England Almanac, and 
-a book of Dreams and Fortune-telling ; in which last 
was a sheet of foolscap, much scribbled and blotted 
‘in several fruitless attempts to make a copy of verses 
‘in honour of the heiress of Van Tassel. The magic 
books and the poetic scrawl were forthwith consigned 
‘to the flames by Hans Van Ripper; who, from that 
‘time forward, determined to send his children no 
more to school, observing that he never knew any 
good come of this same reading and writing. What- 
-ever money the schoolmaster possessed, and he had 
received his pay but a day or two before, he must 
have had about his person at the time of his disappear- 
ance, 
The mysterious event caused much speculation at 
the church on the following Sunday. Knots of gazers 
-and gossips were collected in the churchyard, at the 
bridge, and at the spot where the hat and pumpkin 
had been found. The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, 
.and a whole budget of others, were called to mind ; 
and when they had diligently considered them all, and 
-compared them with the symptoms of the present 
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case, they shook their heads, and came to the con- 
clusion that Ichabod had been carried off by the 
Galloping Hessian. As he was a bachelor, and in 
nobody’s debt, nobody troubled his head any more 
about him: the school was removed to a different 
quarter of the Hollow, and another pedagogue reigned 
in. his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer, who had been down to 
New York on a visit several years after, and from 
whom this account of the ghostly adventure was 
received, brought home the intelligence that Ichabod 
Crane was still alive ; that he had left the neighbour- 
hood, partly through fear of the goblin and Hans 
Van Ripper, and partly in mortification at having 
been suddenly dismissed by the heiress; that he had 
changed his quarters to a distant part of the country ; 
had kept school and studied law at the same time; 
had been admitted to the Bar, turned politician, 
electioneered, written for the newspapers, and finally 
had been made a justice of the Ten-pound Court. 
Brom Bones, too, who shortly after his rival’s dis- 
appearance conducted the blooming Katrina in 
triumph to the altar, was observed to look exceedingly 
knowing whenever the story of Ishabod was related, 
and always burst into a hearty laugh at the mention 
of the pumpkin ; which led some to suspect that he 
knew more about the matter than he chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who are the best 
judges of these matters, maintain to this day that 
Ichabod was spirited away by supernatural means ; 
and it is a favourite story often told about the neigh- 
bourhood round the winter evening fire. The bridge 
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became more than ever an object of superstitious awe, 
and that may be the reason why the road has been 
altered of late years, so as to approach the church 
by the border of the mill-pond. The school-house 
being deserted, soon fell to decay, and was reported 
to be haunted by the ghost of the unfortunate peda- 
gogue ; and the plough-boy, loitering homeward of 
a still summer evening, has often fancied his voice at 
a distance, chanting a melancholy psalm tune among 
the tranquil solitudes of Sleepy Hollow. 


A FEARFUL REVENGE. 
A LEGEND OF THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT. 


Away! away! My breath was gone, 

I saw not where he hurried on! 

"Twas scarcely yet the break of day, 

And on he foam’d—Away ! away ! 

And my cold sweat-drops fell like rain 

Upon the courser’s bristling mane; 

But snorting still with rage and fear, 

He flew upon his far career. Maseppa. 


THE hunters of the far West who trap for beaver 
among the defiles of the Oregon Mountains, regard 
no part of their long journey, from the borders to 
their savage hunting grounds, where the fur-bearing 
animals are still found in the greatest profusion, with 
more aversion than that which leads over the Great 
Desert where. the tributaries of the Padouca, the 
Konzas, and the Arkansaw rivers, are half absorbed 
by the arid sand. Lewis and Clarke, Major Long, 
and other scientific explorers of this desolate region, 
suffered much from the want of water while passing 
through it on their way to the Rocky Mountains ; 
and they often ‘mention the disheartening effect it 
Nhad upon their followers, when, after traversing the 
scorching plain for weeks, it still lay stretched in 
unbroken and monotonous vastness before them. 
This portion of country, which extends along the 


base of the Rocky Mountains, as far as we have any 
7° 
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acquaintance with their range, is said to have an 
average width of 600 miles. In the north the surface 
is occasionally characterized by water-worn pebbles 
and hard gravel, but the predominant characteristic is 
sand, which, in many instances, prevails to the entire 
exclusion of vegetable mould. At the south the arid 
plains are profusely covered with loose fragments of 
volcanic rocks, amid whose barren bosom no genial 
plant has birth; and, indeed, throughout the whole 
region, large tracts are often to be met with, which 
exhibit scarcely a trace of vegetation. In some few 
instances sandy hillocks and ridges make their appear- 
ance, thickly covered with red cedar of a dwarfish 
growth ; but, in general, nothing of vegetation appears 
upon the uplands, but rigid grass of spare and stunted 
growth, prickly pears profusely covering extensive 
tracts, and weeds of a few varieties, which, like the 
prickly pears, seem to thrive the best in the most arid 
and sterile soils. 

The Indians who inhabit this extensive region 
are composed of several roving tribes, who, unlike 
the nations of the east and west, have no permanent 
villages, nor hunting grounds which they claim as 
peculiarly their own. They hunt the buffalo and 
antelope, and, dwelling only in tents of leather, 
migrate from place to place in pursuit of the herds of 
those animals; and so extensive is their range, that 
while they exchange their skins for blankets and 
strouding with the British traders on the Cheyenne 
river of the north, they also trade their mules and 
horses, for vermilion and silver ornaments, with the 
Spaniards of Mexico, on the Colorado of the south. 
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The Arapahoes, Kaskaias, Kiaways, and Tetans, 
which are the chief of the desert hordes, are ferocious 
and predatory in their habits, and are continually at 
war with various tribes of the Missouri Indians, who 
inhabit the fertile countries which lie between them 
and our western frontier. The grizzly bear, the king 
of the American wilds, shares these dreary domains 
with savages hardly less ferocious than himself, and 
roams the west in quest of living prey. Here, too, 
the illusive mirage of the desert cheats the parched 
traveller with its refreshing promise, and the wan- 
derers in these solitudes often tell of those monstrous 
shapes and unnatural forms, which, like the spectre of 
the Brocken, reflected on the heated and tremulous 
vapour, are magnified and distorted to the eye of the 
appalled and awe-stricken traveller.* Strange fires, 
too, are said to shoot along the baked and cracking 
earth, and the herds of wild horses that can be seen 
trooping along the horizon, seem at times to be 
goaded on by gigantic and unearthly riders, whose 
paths are enveloped in wreaths of flame.t 


* “* As the day advanced, and the heat of the sun began to be 
felt, such quantities of vapour were seen to ascend from every 
part of the plain, that all objects at a little distance appeared 
magnified and variously distorted. Three elks, which were the 
first that we had seen, crossed our path at some distance before 
us. The effect of the mirage, with our indefinite idea of the 
distance, magnified those animals to the most prodigious size. 
For a moment we thought we saw the mastodon of America 
moving in those vast plains, which seem to have been created for 
his dwelling-place."—-Mayor Long's Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

t Luminous appearances, like those mentioned in the text, are 
also said to be common in some of the mining districts west of 
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The scientific explorer readily calls philosophy to 
his aid in examining these strange appearances : 
while learning explains the phenomena, of which he 
is himself a witness, and reason rejects the preter- 
natural images, which he only knows from the repre- 
sentations of others. But the nomadic tribes, who 
make their dwelling upon the desert, or the unedu- 
cated adventurer, who wanders thither from some 
more smiling region, are differently affected. The 
monstrous shapes and unearthly appearances that 
present themselves to his excited vision, are regarded 
through the medium of superstitious awe. The wild 
imagination of the Indian, and the credulous fancy 
of the Creole and Canadian hunter, people these 
mysterious solitudes with actual beings; while the 


the Mississippi. Dr. Edwin James of the army, the accom- 
plished naturalist and traveller, received several accounts of 
them from the residents in that region, though neither he nor 
any of his party witnessed any such phenomena. A settler told 
them ‘‘of two itinerant preachers who had encountered an 
indescribable phenomenon, at a place about nine miles east of 
Loutre Lick. As they were riding side by side at a late hour in 
the evening, one of them requested the other to observe a ball of 
fire attached to the end of his whip. No sooner was his atten- 
tion directed to this object, than a similar one began to appear 
on the other end of the whip; in a moment afterwards, their 
horses and all objects near them were enveloped in a wreath of 
flame. By this time the minds of the itinerant preachers were 
so much confounded, that they were no longer capable of 
observation, and could, therefore, give no further account of 
what happened. He also stated a fact, authenticated by the 
most credible witnesses, that a very considerable tract of land 
near by had been seen to send up vast columns of smoke, which 
rose through the light and porous soil like the ce~-ing of a 
coal pit.” 


aa 
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grotesque figures drawn upon the mocking mirage, 
after presenting themselves frequently to the eye, 
assume at length an individuality and a name; and 
it is said that the Indian and Canadian wanderers 
become at last so familiar with the images represented, 
as even to pretend to recognise the features and 
swear to the identity of shapes which are continually 
changing, and which probably never present them- 
selves more than once to the same person. Among 
those most often mentioned, there are none whose 
identity has been more completely established, and 
whose names are whispered with deeper awe, than 
those of the GHost-Ripers. The Canadian Engagé 
always crosses himself when he utters the name, and 
the Otto, or Omawwhaw warrior, who may have 
skirted the desert in a war party against the Chey- 
ennes, or the Pawnee-Loup who has crossed it in 
his battles with the Crow and Kiawa Indians, invari- 
ably places his hand upon his Metawaiiann, or 
repository of his personal manitto, when he speaks of 
these fearful apparitions. 

Those who affect to have seen these strange 
dwellers of the desert, describe them as two gigantic 
figures, representing a man and woman locked in 
each other’s arms, and both mounted on one horse, 
which is of the same unearthly make as themselves. 
Some pretend to have been near enough to discover 
their features, and these assert that the countenance 
of the man, though emaciated and ghastly, and 
writhed with the most fearful contortions by an 
expression of shrinking horror, can plainly be identi- 
fied as the face of a white man: while the features of 
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the woman, though collapsed and corpse-like, are 
evidently those of an Indian female. Others insist 
that no one can ever have been near enough to 
the phantoms to remark these peculiarities ; for the 
Ghost-Riders, say they, are for ever in motion, and 
they scour the desert with such preternatural impetu- 
osity, as to mock the scrutiny of human eyes. They 
appear to be goaded on for ever by some invisible 
hand, while the phantom charger that bears them 
overleaps every obstacle, as he flies on his mysterious 
and apparently aimless career. 

There is a tradition among the Indians, accounting 
for the origin of these fearful apparations, to which 
universal credence is given. It is a story of love and 
vengeance—of gentle affections won by gallant deeds, 
and Eden-like happiness blasted by unholy passion— 
of black-hearted treachery and ruthless violence, that 
met with a punishment more horrible even than itself. 

And thus the story runs. 

Upon the western borders of the Great Desert 
already described, and somewhere about the head- 
waters of the Padouca and Arkansaw rivers, where 
they approach each other among those broken sand- 
stone ledges, which lift their grey parapets and 
isolated columnar rocks of snowy whiteness from 
copses of hazel and shrubby oaks, —there stood, 
many years since, the lodge of Ta-in-ga-ro (‘* Zhe- 
Jirst-thunder-that-falls”). The hunter, though no 
one knew whence he came, appeared to be upon 
friendly terms with all the allied tribes of the desert, 
and he was said to have recommended himself to 
them, on his appearance in those wilds, by bringing a 
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dozen scalps of different tribes of the Missouri Indians 
at his saddle-bow, when he first presented himself in 
the skin-tents of the roving Kaskaias. So rich an 
offering would have placed the chief at the head of 
an independent band of his own, had he wished to 
become a ‘‘ partisan” or leader of warriors ; but the 
habits of Ta-in-ga-ro were unsocial and sactuded, and 
the only object that claimed the solicitude, or shared 
the sympathies of the bold stranger, was a beautiful 
female—the sole companion of his exile. 

The name of the hunter was evidently of Omaw- 
whaw origin, but there was nothing about his person 
to mark him as belonging to that distant nation, and 
it was equally difficult to identify the partner of his 
wandering with any neighbouring tribe. Some, from 
the fairness of her complexion, insisted that she must 
belong to the Rice-eaters (A/enomonés) or White 
Indians of the north, who dwell near the country of 
the Long-knives; others, that she must be a Bots- 
érulé, or daughter of a Sioux mother by some 
Sakindasha (British) trader: but no one, after a 
while, troubled themselves about the origin of 
Zecana, or Zhe Bird, as she was called. Indeed, the 
lonely couple lived so completely by themselves, in a 
spot but seldom visited, that they were soon forgotten 
among a people so scattered as the dwellers of the 
desert. The only object of Ta-in-ga-ro appeared to 
have been, to find a home where he could place his 
wife in safety ; and the broken mounds and hillocks, 
and angular tables of sandstone, now heaped upon 
the soil like the plates of ice often piled upon each 
other in the eddies and along the banks of rivers, and 
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now raising themselves in solitary pyramids and 
obelisks along the grassy vales in which he sought an 
‘ asylum, made this the country, of all others, wherein 
the outlaw might find a secure fastness, especially 
when the whole breadth of the desert lay between 
him and his people. Secure amid these wild and 
picturesque retreats, the sole care of the exile was to 
keep a few wild horses in training near his lodge, and 
to hunt the game that was necessary for the subsist- 
ence of his small household. The soul of Ta-in- 
ga-ro appeared to be completely wrapped up in the 
being who had united her fate with his. He seldom 
allowed her to go out of his sight, and when the 
disappearance of the buffalo and antelope from his 
immediate neighbourhood extended the range of the 
chase, Zecana always accompanied him on his more 
distant expeditions. Indeed, the love which the 
hunter bore to his wife was not like the ordinary 
affection of an Indian to his squaw; it resembled 
more the devotion which distinguishes those who, in 
some tribes, are coupled out as friends, to be nearer 
to each other than children of the same father in all 
the concerns that mark the pathway of life. It was 
like the mystic tie which unites together the fated 
brothers of ‘‘ The Band of the Brave.” * 

The genial months of summer had passed away, 
and the first moon of autumn still found the exile and 

* Nawfashene—The Dauntless—or “‘ those who never retreat.” 
The different members of this singular and romantic association 
are generally coupled out in pairs; and incredible instances are 
told of the exclusive devotion to each other of the friends thus 


united—a devotion that extends even to death when made 
terrible by all the horrors of Indian torture. 
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his bride dwelling in their sequestered valley. His 
success in the chase had enabled Ta-in-ga-ro to 
exchange a pack of skins for a few simple comforts 
with a Spanish trader on the Mexican border, and by 
merely shifting his lodge to the mountain recesses 
near, when the winter called for a more sheltered 
situation, he was easily enabled to strike the wild 
goats of the Oregon highlands, and, by trapping for 
beaver among the adjacent glens, supply all the wants 
of himself and Zecana. It was necessary, however, 
in disposing of the latter, to be frequently brought in 
contact with the Spaniard ; and his unwillingness to 
leave his wife unprotected, induced Ta-in-ga-ro often 
to take her with him on his visits to the trading-post. 
The consequences were such as are continually 
occurring on our own frontier, in the intercourse 
between the licentious whites, who are bound by no 
ties except those of interest and passion, and the 
confiding and simple-hearted Indians. 

The Spaniard, whose cabin was already shared 
with two wives taken from the adjacent tribes with 
whom he traded, soon conceived a partiality for the 
fairer features of the northern girl; and, with that 
disregard of moral obligations which is but too 
characteristic of his order when the welfare of one of 
the aborigines is concerned, he determined that she 
should become the victim of his unbridled passions, 
His advances were received by Zecana with indigna- 
tion and scorn; but, notwithstanding the disgust 
which his persevering in them awakened, she feared 
to tell her husband of the insults she received, lest 
\s impetuous disposition should embroil him with all 
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the renegado whites, villanous half-bloods, and 
degraded Indians, that usually hang around a trading 
post, and become the pliant creatures of its master. 
The return of spring, too, was near, and Zecana 
thought that its earliest blossoms would find her once 
more alone with her lover, enjoying the sequestered 
privacy of their summer retreat together; and, con- 
fident in her own purity and strength, she contented 
herself with repelling the advances of the trader in 
silence. But the wily and profligate Spaniard was 
not to be cheated so easily of his victim; and, after 
meditating a variety of designs, he at last brought 
both cunning and force to the accomplishment of his 
purpose. He succeeded in luring the unsuspecting 
Indian into an agreement, by which a pack of skins 
was to be delivered within a certain period; and, 
in order that Ta-in-ga-ro might be completely un- 
shackled in his efforts to procure them, and rove 
as far as possible in his dangerous quest, the trader 
prevailed upon him to leave his wife in his guardian- 
ship, while her husband went upon an expedition 
into the inmost recesses of the Rocky Mountains. 
The hunter, according to the custom of the Indians, 
departed upon his errand, without giving Zecana the 
slightest intimation of his distant mission, or of the 
arrangements which he had made for her care during 
his absence. 

In one of the most romantic valleys on the eastern 
side of the mountains, at the foot of that snow-capped 
peak which is called after the first white man that 
ever planted his foot on the summit,* there is a large . 


* Edwin James’s U. S. A. 
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and beautiful fountain, whose transparent water, 
highly aérated with exhilarating gas, has procured it 
the name of ‘The Boiling Spring” from the white 
hunters who trap for beaver in this lonely region. 
This fountain is the first you meet with after crossing 
the Great Desert, and its grateful beverage, not less 
than its singular situation, causes it to be regarded 
with deep veneration by the roving natives of the 
mountain and the plain. The Indian hunter, when 
he drinks from this rocky basin, invariably leaves an 
offering in the refreshing bowl] ; and the clean bottom 
is paved with the beads and other ornaments which 
the aborigines have left there as sacrifices or presents 
to the spring. 

By the side of this fountain, one sultry April noon- 
tide, reposed the form of an Indian hunter. His 
mantle of blue and scarlet cloth, beaded with white 
wampum, was evidently of Spanish manufacture, and 
indicated perhaps the gay and predatory rover of the 
south-west ; but the long-plaited and riband-twined 
locks of the Tetan or Kaskaia were wanting; and 
the knotted tuft on his crown, with the war-eagle’s 
feather as its only ornament, characterized more truly 
the stern and less volatile native of the north: while 
the towering form and prominent aquiline nose were 
combined with other features and proportions which 
more particularly distinguished the Pawnees and other 
tribes of the Missouri Indians. It was, in fact, im- 
possible to say to what nation the hunter belonged. 
The best blood of the noblest band might channel 
unmingled with any baser current in his veins; but 
whatever might be his tribe, it was evident that he 
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now held himself identified with no particular clan, 
and was, perhaps, indeed an outlaw from his people. 
The expression of dauntless resolutlon that dwelt 
around his firmly-cut mouth, and the air of high 
command discoverable in his piercing eye, revealed, 
however, that the hunter was no common man—that, 
in fact, whatever might now be his pursuits, he was 
once a warrior and a chieftain. 

Weary with the chase, and exhausted by the noon- 
tide heat, Ta-in-ga-ro was reposing upon the rich 
greensward which carpeted this spot. He had 
thrown off his gay Mexican blanket, or cloth mantle, 
as it might rather be called, and was occupied in 
stripping the beads from the woven garters of his 
metasses, for an offering to the divinity of the place. 
One after another the bits of wampum were dropped 
by him into the bubbling well, over which he leaned ; 
but each, as it struck the bottom, was thrown again 
to the surface by some boiling eddy, and, after 
dancing for a moment on the brim, it toppled over the 
lips of the fountain, and disappeared in the stream 
which swept down the valley. The heart of an 
Indian is the abode of a thousand superstitions ; and 
Ta-in-ga-ro, though more enlightened than most of 
his race, was still, so far as fancy was concerned, a 
genuine child of the wilderness. The sudden onset 
of a score of Blackfeet he had met without dismay, 
and their charging yell would have been flung back 
with his own whoop of defiance ; but the soul of the 
intrepid savage sank within him as he beheld the 
strange reception of his reverential rite. 


Danger and death he feared not for himself, but 
a F 
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there was another whose existence was wound up in 
his own; and misgiving thoughts of her condition 
floated wildly through his brain at this moment. A 
strange mist swam before his dizzied sight, and he 
saw, or deemed that he saw, the reproachful counten- 
ance of Zecana reflected in the mysterious pool. The 
appalled lover sprang like lightning to his feet, and 
civeted his gaze intently upon the fountain. But the 
apparition was gone. The wampum-strewed bottom 
was all that met his eye withim the sacred bowl, and 
he knew not whether the mocking semblance just 
presented on its surface was distorted by pain, or 
whether the motion of the unstable mirror changed 
those lineaments from their wonted sweetness. A 
startling train had been given to his ideas, however, 
which fancy rudely followed up, without the aid of 
ew images to quicken her power. A sudden resolve 
and instamt execution was the result. The call of the 
chieftain brought his horse in a moment to his side ; 
another served to readjust his few equipments ; and, 
leaping into his seat, he at once bade adieu to the 
scenes where he had hardly yet commenced his new 
employment, leaving his fur traps and all they might 
contain to the first fortunate hunter that should chance 
to light upon them. 

Ta-in-ga-ro had a journey of some length before 
him along the base of the mountains, but at last the 
“Spanish Peaks” hove near, and the impatient 
voyageur soon after appeared before the trading-post 
of the Spaniard. He found it occupied by a small 
force of provincial soldiers, who had been ordered 
thither on account of some béstile movements of the 
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neighbouring Cumanches; and a_ good - natured 
Mexican, who was one of the sentinels on duty, 
apprised him that Zecana was there no longer, and 
warned him that imprisonment and death would be 
the certain consequence should he present himself 
before the commandant. The anxious husband waited 
not to learn whether the trader was still at the station ; 
but thinking that Zecana might have sought a refuge 
in his own home during the existing difficulties upon 
the border, he struck the spurs into his jaded horse, 
and, wheeling from the inhospitable gate, his lessening 
form soon disappeared over the rolling prairie. 

Never had the road seemed so long to the retreat 
where he had known so many happy hours, and 
where, in spite of some misgivings at his heart, he 
still hoped to realize many more. After winding his 
way for some time among the singular pieces of table- 
land which rise in such formal mounds from those 
plains, he descended at last into the little vale where 
his lodge was situated. All looked as still and 
sheltered as when he last left it ; and his heart rose 
to his lips, when, reclining beneath the dwarf willows 


which bent over the stream near his door, he saw the ~ 


loved form of his Zecana. There was something 
unpleasant to him, however, in the singular listless- 
ness of her appearance. The tramp of his horse 
appeared not to startle her; and when at last his 
figure met her eye, she looked at him as carelessly as 
if wholly unconscious of his presence. She appeared 
to be busied in watching the ingenious labours of a 
group of prairie dogs, one of whose neat villages was 
clustered round a small mound near the spot where 


y/ 
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she sat; an! as the little animals would move in and 
out of their burrows, and sport in the warm sunshine, 
she sang to them snatches of strange airs, such as had 
either originated among her own people, or been 
caught in other days from some wandering Mexican 
or Canadian trader. The chieftain threw himself 
from his horse, and stood over the insane female in 
agonized horror ; the wild words that she murmured 
appeared to have no allusion to him ; and though in 
her fallen and emaciated features he could still recog- 
nise the face of her whom he had loved, yet the being 
before him could hardly be identified with his own 
Zecana. But the strange superstitions of his race, in 
- relation to those afflicted with the loss of reason, 
began soon to influence his mind, and, dropping on 
one knee before the maniac, he listened as solemnly 
to her ravings as if he had the art of the wizard to 
interpret them. They were incoherent and wander- 
ing, but they seemed ever and anon to hover near 
some revelation too horrible even to pass the lips of 
insanity. The Indian sprang from the ground as 
if a bullet had pierced his heart, when the conviction 
of their import first flashed upon his brain, while 
the soul-piercing cry he uttered summoned back for 
a moment the reason of the desolated woman before 
him. But the gleam of the mind was instantly lost 
in a darker eclipse than that from which the voice 
of her lover had evoked it. She gave him a look of 
anguish more piteous even than the ravings of her 
previous distraction, and then, while her lips seemed 
convulsed with the effort, she shrieked forth the name 
of the Spaniard, in the same instant that a knife, 
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which she clutched from her husband’s belt, laid her 
a gory corpse at his feet. 

It would be impossible to describe the emotions of 
Ta-in-ga-ro at the spectacle which had just passed, 
like some dreadful vision, before his eyes. The very 
soul within seemed blasted with horror and dismay 
at the frightful desolation that had overtaken his 
happy home. The casket in which he had garnered 
up his hopes, the being in whom he had merged his 
existence, lay an irretrievable ruin, a desecrated corpse, 
before him! And he who had wrought this stupend- 
ous injury—he the author of this fiendish destruction 
—was the trusted friend of his bosom, the appointed 
guardian and protector of all it prized on earth or in 
heaven. 

The lapse of hours found the wretched husband 
still standing in mute stupefaction, where the know- 
ledge of his calamity had first burst upon his agonized 
senses. But some new feeling seemed now to be at 
work within him ; a wild and sudden impulse gleamed 
fearfully over his fixed and haggard countenance. 
He became an altered being—changed on the instant 
—changed in heart, soul, and character, as if the spell 
of an enchanter had passed through his brain. Till 
now he had been neither more or less than an Indian. 
The plastic hand of love had moulded him into a 
different creature from the stern and immovable 
children of his race. The outlawed warrior had 
loved Zecana; he had loved her, not as the sons of 
pleasure, the slaves of sordid toil-—not as men 
enervated by the luxuries, and fettered by the interests, 
the prejudices, the soul-shackling bonds of civilisation 
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—not as the artificial creature of society can only love. 
He loved with a soul that knew no dividing cares, 
that was filled with no hollow dreams of pomp or 
power. He loved with a heart that was tenanted by 
one only passion. He worshipped her with a mind 
that bowed to no image beneath the sun, save that 
which was graven in his own bosom. Nor was 
Zecana unworthy such a passion. Gentle as the 
antelope that skimmed the green savannas near, she 
was still a being, fond, warm, and doting ; and the 
deepest passions of her woman’s nature had been 
called into action by the wild devotion of her lover. 
The flower of her young affections had budded and 
matured to life, like the quickly-blowing blossoms of 
an arctic spring, while the fruits it bore were rich, and 
full, and glowing, as those which a tropic summer 
warms into existence. And though no conflicting 
feeling had ever come athwart the fulness of their 
love, think not that the ties of association were want- 
ing to knit the memory of every look and word of 
hers to the heartstrings of Ta-in-ga-ro. The radiant 
face of nature speaks ever to the Indian of the being 
that on earth he most adores. Her sigh will whisper 
from the leafy forest ; her smile will brighten on the 
blossom-tufted prairie ; the voice that murmurs in the 
running stream, syllables her name in tuneful eloquence 
for ever. And they were happy. The brook that 
sang beneath the willows near their lodge— the 
flowers that kissed its current—the bird that warbled 
on the spray above them, were all the world to them— 
those lonely lovers. And now this bower of bliss 
was blasted—this home of peace and simple joys was 
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desolated, ruined, and desecrated, as if the malice- 
breathing fiat of some unhallowed and fabled monster 
had gone forth against the happiness of its owner. 
The pulse of no living being beat with sympathy 
for the master of that lonely wreck ; but the soul of 
Ta-in-ga-ro was sufficient to itself. The indomitable 
pride of an Indian chief filled its inmost recesses with 
new resources for battling with his fate. Love and 
sorrow, like the saow-drift which smooths the rocky 
casing of a volcano, melted in a moment before the 
fires that glowed within his flinty bosom, and his 
original nature asserted itself in every fibre of his 
frame. His mien and his heart alike were altered. 
His features petrified into the immobility of a savage, 
while his brain burned with a thirst for vengeance, 
which only gave no outward token, because its 
fiendish cravings were unutterable through any human 
organ. | 
Calmly, now, as if nothing had occurred to ruffle 
the wonted placidity of his disposition, Ta-in-ga-ro 
proceeded to occupy himself, for the rest of the day, 
in the few concerns that required his attention. The 
still warm body of Zecana, after being carefully 
wrapped in a buffalo-skin, was disposed of for the 
time in the receptacle wherein his few valuables 
were usually kept, and, after carefully adjusting 
everything to insure its concealment, he occupied 
himself in taking care of his favourite horse, which, 
after the late arduous journey, required both attention 
and refreshment. When these necessary duties were 
fulfilled, the solitary, at the approach of evening, 
tranquilly lighted bis pipe, and, passing several hours. 
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under its soothing influence, with as much equanimity 
as if nothing had occurred to interrupt his customary 
enjoyment, he at last wrapped himself in his wolf- 
skin robe, and was soon sleeping as soundly as if no 
dream of human ill had ever thrown a shadow over 
his slumbers. 

It was two nights after this that the Spanish trader 
lay securely asleep within the guarded walls of his 
station. His repose was apparently as unmolested as 
that which has just been ascribed to Ta-in-ga-ro; and 
at the foot of his bed sat the dusky form of the Indian 
warrior, watching the sleep of his enemy with as mild 
an eye as if he were hanging upon the downy 
slumbers of an infant. All was as quiet as the tenant- 
less lodge of the lonely watcher. The chamber, or 
cabin, stood on the ground floor, in an angle of the 
blockhouse. It was guarded by sentries, both within 
and without the station ; and how this strange visitant 
had penetrated within the walls, no human being has 
ever known ; but there, by the flickering light of a 
low fire, could be seen the wily and daring savage, 
sitting as calm, cool, and collected as if patience were 
all that was required to effect the purpose that had 
brought him thither. 

The tramp of armed men was now audible near 
the gate of the fort, while the customary relief of 
sentinels was taking place. The slight commotion 
incident to the occasion soon ceased, and all around 
the post became again perfectly silent. 

A considerable space of time elapsed, and the 
Indian still maintained his statue-like position; at 
last he sank noiselessly from the couch to the floor, 
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and, placing his ear to the ground, listened for a 
while, as if assuring himself that all was as he wished. 
His measures were then instantly taken: he first 
loosed the wampum belt from his person, and 
possessed himself of a long cord or lariat, which he 
had either brought with him or found in the chamber 
of the Spaniard ; placing now his scalping-knife in his 
teeth, he glided like a shadow to the head of the bed, 
and at the same moment that the noose of the lariat 
was adroitly thrown over the neck of the sleeping 
trader with one hand, the belt of beaded woollen was 
forced into his mouth with the other, and his waking 
cries effectually stifled. The ill-starred Spaniard 
made but a short struggle for release, for the arms of 
the sinewy savage pinioned him so closely, that he 
saw in a moment his efforts were in vain, and the 
threatening motion of his determined foe, in tighten- 
ing the noose, when his struggles were more vigorous, 
intimidated him into deferring the attempt to escape 
to some more promising opportunity. He submitted 
to be bound in silence; and the Indian swathed 
his limbs together,» till he lay utterly helpless, an 
inanimate log upon the couch whereon he had been 
reposing. 

Having thus secured his prize, Ta-in-ga-ro went to 
work, with the same imperturbability, to place it 
beyond the danger of recapture. He first displaced a 
portion of the bark roof of the rude chamber, and, 
lifting his unresisting captive through the aperture, 
carefully placed his burden beside the wooden 
chimney of the primitive structure, where it projected 
above the timber-built walls of the station, and threw 
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its shadows far over the area of the fort. Returning 
then to the room, from which he had just emerged, 
he took an arrow thickly feathered from the com- 
oustible pods of the wild cotton-tree, which grows 
profusely along the river bottoms of this region, and, 
lighting it by the dying embers before him, he swung 
himself once more above the rafters, and, standing in 
the shadow of the chimney, launched the flaming 
shaft far within the window of a cabin, which opened 
upon the central square of the station immediately 
opposite to the shanty of the trader. The fiery 
missile performed its errand with speed and fidelity ; 
the sleeping apartment of the commandant was 
instantly in a blaze, and the ill-disciplined sentinels, 
eager to make up for their want of vigilance by 
present officiousness, rushed from their posts to shield 
their officer from the danger which had so suddenly 
beset him. The exulting savage availed himself of 
the commotion, and the fettered trader was lowered 
instantaneously on the outside of the fort. One 
dozing sentry only, who had hitherto been unobserved 
in the deep shadow of the wall, witnessed the daring 
act, and he started aghast at the inanimate form 
which was placed so abruptly at his feet; but the 
Indian dropped like a falcon on his prey beside it, and a 
half-uttered cry of astonishment died away in a death 
groan, as the knife of the descending savage buried 
itself in the chest of the unfortunate soldier. The 
disappearance of the trader was not observed amid 
the pressing concern of the moment. The fire spread 
rapidly among the inflammable buildings, and the 
incendiary, who had a couple of horses waiting for 
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him in a slight ravine which traversed the prairie, 
‘mounted by the light of the blazing cabins, and 
was far on his journey before the flames which had 
been kindled from his captive’s chamber were 
extinguished. 

Arriving at his own lodge by several short turns 
through the broken country, known only to himself, 
Ta-in-ga-ro unbound the trader from his horse, and, 
keeping his hands still tied behind him, attentively 
ministered to his wants, while refusing to reply to 
a single question, or to heed the pleadings of the 
anxious Spaniard for liberty. At length, being fully 
refreshed, the Indian left him for a few moments to 
his reflections, while he went to select a large and 
powerful charger from a herd of half-domesticated 
horses that were grazing near. The animal was soon 
caught, and tethered by the door of the cabin. Ta- 
in-ga-ro then proceeded to strip his captive, and, 
compelling him to mount the horse, he secured him 
to the wooden saddle by thongs of elk-skin, attached 
to the broad surcingle which girt it in its place. The 
wretched man trembled with apprehension, and, with 
a choking voice, offered all he was worth in the world 
to be redeemed from the fate to which he now 
believed he was to be devoted. But the doomed 
profligate had not yet begun to conceive the nature of 
the punishment to which he was destined, or his 
pleadings for immediate death would have been as 
earnest as his prayers for life were now energetic. 

**Slave of a Pale-face!” thundered the Indian, 
while the only words that had yet passed his lips 
betrayed a momentary impatience at the craven cries 
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of the other, ‘‘think not that I am about to 
commit ¢hee alone to the desert !” 

A murmur of thanks escaped the faltering tongue of 
the Spaniard ; but died away in a cry of horror, as 
the Indian placed a gory and disfigured corpse astride 
the horse before him. . 

When he recovered from the swoon into which the 
recognition of Zecana’s features had thrown him, the 
unhappy trader found himself bound to the stark and 
grim effigy of her who was once so soft and beautiful, 
So closely, too, was he bound, that the very effort to 
free himself only rendered closer the hideous compact. 
Trunk for trunk, and limb for limb, was he lashed to 
his horrible companion. His inveterate foeman stood 
ceady mounted beside him, and waited only to feast 
his eyes with the first expression of shrinking horror 
evinced by the trader, when he should regain his 
consciousness. A blow from his tomahawk then 
severed the halter by which the horse of the Spaniard 
was tethered ; and the enfranchised animal, tossing 
his mane in fury as he snuffed the tainted burden, 
bounded off in full career, followed by the fleet 
courser of the vindictive savage. 

Instinct taught him to make at once for the Great 
Desert, on whose borders lay the little prairie from 
which he had started, and on he went with the speed 
of an antelope. The dreary waste of sand was soon 
gained, and the limbs of the steed seemed to gather 
new vigour as they touched once more his native 
plains. But not so with his hapless rider. The fierce 
sunbeams, unmitigated by shade or vapour, fell with 
scorching heat on the disrobed person of the Spaniard, 
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while the moisture that rolled from his naked body 
seemed to mould him more intimately into the 
embraces of the corpse to which he was bound. 
Night, with its blistering dews, brought no relief, and 
seemed only to hasten the corruption to which he 
was linked in such frightful compact. The cessation 
of motion at this time, when the horse, now accus- 
tomed to his burden, was recruiting upon the rough 
grasses which form the subsistence of his hardy breed, 
seemed even more horrible than the flight by day. 
The gore that oozed from the limbs of the trader 
stiffened around the cords which bound him, while 
his struggles to release himself, when the Indian was 
no longer by his side, served only, by further excoriat- 
ing his skin, to pollute the surface beneath it with 
the festering limbs which were twined around him. 
Sleep was allowed to bring no intermission of his 
sufferings. His head would indeed droop with 
languor and exhaustion, and his eyes would close 
for a moment in grateful forgetfulness of his situation ; 
but the next moment his untiring and ever-vigilant 
enemy was before him. A cry like the curses of a 
damned spirit pealed in his dreaming ears; the 
startled charger bounded off in affright, and the 
break of dawn still found the remorseless pursuer 
howling on his track. 

And day succeeded to day, and still those ill- 
matched riders speeded on their goalless journey. At 
length the pangs of hunger, which were soon added 
to the other tortures of the fated Spaniard, became 
too excruciating for endurance. His thirst being 
always, with ingenious cruelty, quenched by the 
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proffered cup of the savage, when their horses stopped 
to drink, the vitality of the system was still as exact- 
ing as ever. The gnawing torments to which his 
body was now subjected surpassed even those with 
which its more delicate senses were agonized. In 
vain did he strive to stifle the cruel longing that con- 
sumed him, in vain did he turn with loathing and 
abhorrence from the only subsistence within his reach. 
An impulse stronger than that of mere preservation 
wrought within his frenzied bosom; an agony more 
unendurable than that which affected his revolting 
senses, consumed his vitals. A horrid appetite 
corroded every feeling and perception, that might 
have stayed the vulture-like eagerness with which 
he came at last to gloat upon the hideous banquet 
before him. A demoniac craving, like that of 
the fabled Ghouls of Eastern story, impelled him 
to——. 

But why protract these harrowing details of super- 
human suffering ! The awful vengeance exacted from 
the foul-hearted and treacherous trader, like all things 
mortal, had its end. But the implacable Indian still 
hovered near, and feasted his eyes with the madden- 
ing anguish of his victim, until his last idiotic cry told 
that reason and nature were alike subdued—that 
brain and body were alike consumed by the cease- 
less and lingering tortures which ate them away by 
inches. 

The subsequent fate of Ta-in-ga-ro has never been 
known. Some say that he still dwells, a harmless 
old man, in the wandering tents of the Cheyennes ; 
others, that he leads a predatory band of the ferocious 
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and untameable Blackfeet ; but there are those who 
insist that he has long since gone to the Jand of spirits ; 
and these aver that when the GHOST-RIDERS are 
abroad, the grim phantom of the savage warrior may 
be seen chasing them over the interminable wastes of 
the Great American Desert. 


THE WEDDING KNELL 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


THERE is a certain church in the city of New York, 
which I have always regarded with peculiar interest, 
on account of a marriage there solemnized, under very 
singular circumstances, in my grandmother's girlhood. 
That venerable lady chanced to be a spectator of the 
scene, and ever after made it her favourite narrative. 
Whether the edifice now standing on the same site be 
the identical one to which she referred, I am not anti- 
quarian enough to know; nor would it be worth while 
to correct myself, perhaps, of an agreeable error, by 
reading the date of its erection on the tablet over the 
door. It is a stately church, surrounded by an en- 
closure of the loveliest green, within which appear 
urns, pillars, obelisks, and other forms of monumental 
marble, the tributes of private affection, or more 
splendid memorials of historic dust. With such a 
place, though the tumult of the city rolls beneath its 
tower, one would be willing to connect some legendary 
interest. 

The marriage might be considered as the result of 
an early engagement, though there had been two 
intermediate weddings on the lady’s part, and forty 
years of celibacy on that of the gentleman. At 
sixty-five, Mr. Ellenwood was a shy, but not quite a 
secluded man ; selfish, like all men who brood over 
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their own hearts, yet manifesting, on rare occasions, 
a vein of generous sentiment; a scholar throughout 
life, though always an indolent one, because his 
studies had no definite object, either of public advan- 
tage or personal ambition; a gentleman, high bred 
and fastidiously delicate, yet sometimes requiring a 
considerable relaxation, in his behalf, of the common 
rules of society. In truth, there were so many 
anomalies in his character, and though shrinking 
with diseased sensibility from public notice, it had 
been his fatality so often to become the topic of the 
day, by some wild eccentricity of conduct, that people- 
searched his lineage for an hereditary taint of insanity. 
But there was no need of this. His caprices had their 
origin in a mind that lacked the support of an engross- 
ing purpose, and in feelings that preyed upon them- 
selves, for want of other food. If he were mad, it 
was the consequence, and not the cause, of an aimless. 
and abortive life. 

The widow was as complete a contrast to her third 
bridegroom, in- everything but age, as can well be 
conceived. Compelled to relinquish her first engage- 
ment, she had been united to a man of twice her own. 
years, to whom she became an exemplary wife, and by 
whose death she was left in possession of a splendid 
fortune. A southern gentleman, considerably younger 
than herself, succeeded to her hand, and carried her 
to Charleston, where, after many uncomfortable years, 
she found herself again a widow. It would have been 
singular if any uncommon delicacy of feeling had 
survived through such a life as Mrs. Dabney’s; it 


could not but be crushed and killed by her early: 
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disappointment, the cold duty of her first marriage, 
the dislocation of the heart’s principles, consequent on 
a second union, and the unkindness of her southern 
husband, which had inevitably driven her to connect 
the idea of his death with that of her comfort. To 
. be brief, she was that wisest but unloveliest variety of 
woman, a philosopher, bearing troubles of the hear* 
with equanimity, dispensing with all that should have 
been her happiness, and making the best of what re- 
mained. Sage in most matters, the widow was perhaps 
the more amiable for the one frailty that made her 
ridiculous. Being childless, she could not remain 
beautiful by proxy in the person of a daughter ; she 
therefore refused to grow old and ugly, on any con- 
sideration ; she struggled with Time, and held fast 
her roses in spite of him, till the venerable thief 
appeared to have relinquished the spoil, as not worth 
the trouble of acquiring it. 

The approaching marriage of this woman of the 
world with such an unworldly man as Mr. Ellenwood, 
was announced soon after Mrs. Dabney’s return to 
her native city. Superficial observers, and deeper 
ones, seemed to concur in supposing that the lady 
must have borne no inactive part in arranging the 
affair. There were considerations of expediency, which 
she would be far more likely to appreciate than Mr. 
Ellenwood ; and there was just the specious phantom 
of sentiment and romance, in this late union of two 
early lovers, which sometimes makes a fool of a 
woman, who has lost her true feelings among the 
accidents of life. All the wonder was, how the 
gentleman, with his lack of worldly wisdom, and 
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agonizing consciousness of ridicule, could have been 
induced to take a measure at once so prudent and so 
laughable. But while people talked, the wedding day 
arrived. Theceremony was to be solemnized accord- 
ing to the Episcopalian forms, and in open church, 
with a degree of publicity that attracted many spec- 
tators, who occupied the front seats of the galleries, 
and the pews near the altar and along the broad aisle. 
It had been arranged, or possibly it was the custom of 
the day, that the parties should proceed separately 
to church. By some accident, the bridegroom was a 
little less punctual than the widow and her bridal 
attendants; with whose arrival, after this tedious but 
necessary preface, the action of our tale may be said 
to commence. 

The clumsy wheels of several old-fashioned coaches 
were heard, and the gentlemen and ladies composing 
the bridal party came through the church door, with 
the sudden and gladsome effect of a burst of sunshine. 
The whole group, except the principal figure, was 
made up of youth and gaiety. As they streamed up 
the broad aisle, while the pews and pillars seemed 
to brighten on either side, their steps were as buoyant 
as if they mistook the church for a ball-room, and 
were ready to dance hand in hand to the altar. So 
brilliant was the spectacle, that few took notice of a 
singular phenomenon that had marked its entrance. 
At the moment when the bride’s foot touched the 
threshold, the bell swung heavily in the tower above 
her, and sent forth its deepest knell. The vibrations 
died away and returned, with prolonged solemnity, as 
she entered the body of the church. 
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‘*Good heavens! what an omen,” whispered a 
young lady to her lover. 

‘*On my honour,” replied the gentleman, ‘‘I be- 
lieve the bell has the good taste to toll of its own 
accord. What has she to do with weddings? If you, 
dearest Julia, were approaching the altar, the bell 
would ring out its merriest peal. It has only a 
funeral knell for her.” 

The bride, and most of her company, had been too 
much occupied with the bustle of entrance to hear 
the first boding stroke of the bell, or at least to reflect 
on the singularity of such a welcome to the altar. 
They therefore continued to advance with undi- 
minished gaiety. The gorgeous dresses of the time, 
the crimson velvet coats, the gold-laced hats, the 
hoop petticoats, the silk, satin, brocade and em- 
broidery, the buckles, canes, and swords, all dis- 
played to the best advantage on persons suited to 
such finery, made the group appear more like a 
bright-coloured picture than anything real. But by 
what perversity of taste had the artist represented his 
principal figure as so wrinkled and decayed, while 
yet he had decked her out in the brightest splendour 
of attire, as if the loveliest maiden had suddenly 
withered into age, and become a moral to the beauti- 
ful around her! On they went, however, and had 
glittered along about a third of the aisle, when another 
stroke of the bell seemed to fill the church with a 
visible gloom, dimming and obscuring the bright 
pageant, till it shone forth again as from a mist. 

This time the party wavered, stopped, and huddled 
closer together, while a slight scream was heard 
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from some of the ladies, and a confused whispering 
among the gentlemen. Thus tossing to and fro, 
they might have been fancifully compared to a 
splendid bunch of flowers, suddenly shaken by a 
puff of wind, which threatened to scatter the leaves 
of an old, brown, withered rose, on the same stalk 
with two dewy buds; such being the emblem of the 
widow between her fair young bridemaids. But her 
heroism was admirable. She had started with an 
irrepressible shudder, as if the stroke of the bell 
had fallen directly on her heart; then recovering 
herself, while her attendants were yet in dismay, 
she took the lead, and paced calmly up the aisle. 
The bell continued to swing, strike, and vibrate with 
the same doleful regularity as when a corpse is on 
its way to the tomb. 

‘* My young friends here have their nerves a little 
shaken,” said the widow, with a smile, to the clergy- 
man at the altar. ‘‘ But so many weddings have 
been ushered in with the merriest peal of the bells, 
and yet turned out unhappily, that I shall hope for 
better fortune under such different auspices.” 

‘* Madam,” answered the rector, in great perplexity, 
‘*this strange occurrence brings tu my mind a 
marriage sermon of the famous Bishop Taylor, 
wherein he mingles so many thoughts of mortality 
and future woe, that, to speak somewhat after his 
own rich style, he seems to hang the bridal chamber 
in black, and cut the wedding garment out of a coffin 
pall. And it has been the custom of divers nations to 
infuse something of sadness into their marriage cere- 
monies ; so to keep death in mind, while contracting 
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that engagement which is life’s chiefest business. 
Thus we may draw a sad but profitable moral from 
this funeral knell.” 

But, though the clergyman might have given his 
moral even a keener point, he did not fail to despatch 
an attendant to inquire into the mystery, and stop 
those sounds, so dismally appropriate to such a 
marriage. A brief space elapsed, during which the 
silence was broken only by whispers and a few 
suppressed titterings among the wedding party and 
the spectators, who, after the first shock, were dis- 
posed to draw an ill-natured merriment from the 
affair. The young have less charity for aged follies 
than the old for those of youth. The widow’s glance 
was observed to wander for an instant towards a 
window of the church, as if searching for the time- 
worn marble that she had dedicated to her first 
husband ; then her eyelids dropped over their faded 
orbs, and her thoughts were drawn irresistibly to 
another grave. Two buried men, with a voice at her 
ear, and a cry afar off, were calling her to lie down 
beside them. Perhaps, with momentary truth of 
feeling, she thought how much happier had been her 
fate, if, after years of bliss, the bell were now tolling 
for her funeral, and she were followed to the grave by 
the old affection of her earliest lover, long her husband. 
But why had she returned to him, when their cold 
hearts shrank from each other’s embrace ? 

Still the death-bell tolled so mournfully, that the 
sunshine seemed to fade in the air. A whisper, com- 
municated from those who stood nearest the windows, 
now spread through the church; a hearse, with a 
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train of several coaches, was ereeping along the 
street, conveying some dead man to the churchyard, 
while the bride awaited a living one at the altar. 
Immediately after, the footsteps of the bridegroom: 
and his friends were heard at the door. The widow 
looked down the aisle, and clinched the arm of one of 
her bridemaids in her bony hand with such uncon- 
scious violence, that the fair girl trembled. 

‘*You frighten me, my dear madam!” cried she. 
‘¢ For Heaven’s sake, what is the matter ?”’ 

‘* Nothing, my dear, nothing,” said the widow ; 
then, whispering -close to her ear,—‘‘There is a 
foolish fancy that I cannot get rid of. I am expecting 
my bridegroom to come into the church, with my first 
two husbands for groomsmen !” 

** Look, look !” screamed the bridemaid. ‘* What 
is here? The funeral !” 

As she spoke, a dark procession paced into the 
church. First came an old man and woman, like 
chief mourners at a funeral, attired from head to foot 
in the deepest black, all but their pale features and 
hoary hair; he leaning on a staff, and supporting 
her decrepit form with his nerveless arm. Behind 
appeared another and another pair, as aged, as 
black, and mournful as the first. 

As they drew near, the widow recognised in every 
face some trait of former friends, long forgotten, but 
now returning, as if from their old graves, to warn her 
to prepare a shroud; or, with purpose almost as 
unwelcome, to exhibit their wrinkles and infirmity, 
and claim her as their companion by the tokens of her 
own decay. Many a merry night had she danced 
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with them in youth. And now, in joyless age, she 
felt that some withered partner should request her 
hand, and all unite in a dance of death, to the music 
of the funeral bell. 

While these aged mourners were passing up the 
aisle, it was observed that, from pew to pew, the 
spectators shuddered with irrepressible awe, as some 
object, hitherto concealed by the intervening figures, 
came full in sight. Many turned away their faces ; 
others kept a fixed and rigid stare; and a young girl 
giggled hysterically, and fainted with the laughter on 
her lips. When the spectral procession approached 
the altar, each couple separated, and slowly diverged, 
till in the centre appeared a form that had been 
worthily ushered in with all this gloomy pomp, the 
death knell and the funeral. It was the bridegroom 
in his shroud ! 

No garb but that of the grave could have befitted 
such a deathlike aspect ; the eyes, indeed, had the 
wild gleam of a sepulchral lamp ; all else was fixed in 
the stern calmness which old men wear in the coffin. 
The corpse stood motionless, but addressed the widow 
in accents that seemed to melt into the clang of the 
bell, which fell heavily on the air while he spoke. 

‘“Come, my bride!” said those pale lips, ‘the 
hearse is ready. The sexton stands waiting for us at 
the door of the tomb. Let us be married ; and then 
to our coffins !” 

How shall the widow’s horror be represented? It 
gave her the ghastliness of a dead man’s bride. Her 
youthful friends stood apart, shuddering at the 
mourners, the shrouded bridegroom, and herself. The 
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whole scene expressed, by the strongest imagery, the 
vain struggle of the gilded vanities of this world, when 
opposed to age, infirmity, sorrow, and death. The 
awestruck silence was first broken by the clergyman. 

‘*Mr. Ellenwood,” said he soothingly, yet with 
somewhat of authority, ‘‘you are not well. Your 
mind has been agitated by the unusual circumstances 
in which you are placed. The ceremony must be 
deferred. As an old friend, let me entreat you to 
return home.” 

‘““Home! yes; but not without my _ bride,” 
answered he, in the same hollow accents. ‘‘ You 
deem this mockery —perhaps madness. Had I 
bedizened my aged and broken frame with scarlet and 
embroidery—had I forced my withered lips to smile 
at my dead heart—that might have been mockery, or 
madness, But now, let young and old declare which 
of us has come hither without a wedding garment, the 
bridegroom or the bride !” 

He stepped forward at a ghostly pace, and stood 
beside the widow, contrasting the awful simplicity of 
his shroud with the glare and glitter in which she had 
arrayed herself for this unhappy scene. None that 
beheld them could deny the terrible strength of the 
moral which his disordered intellect had contrived to 
draw. 

**Cruel ! cruel!” groaned the heart-stricken bride. 

“Cruel!” repeated he; then, losing his deathlike 
composure in a wild bitterness, — ‘‘ Heaven judge 
which of us has been cruel to the other! In youth, 
you deprived me of my happiness, my hopes, my 
‘aims ; you took away all the substance of my life, and 
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made it a dream, without reality enough even to 
grieve at—with only .a pervading gloom, through 
which I walked wearily, and cared not whither. 
But after forty years, when I have built my tomb, and 
would not give up the thought of resting there—no, 
not for such a life as we once pictured—you call me to 
the altar. At your summons I am here. But other 
husbands have enjoyed your youth, your beauty, your 
warmth of heart, and all that could be termed your 
life. What is there for me but your decay and death ? 
And therefore I have bidden these funeral friends, 
and bespoken the sexton’s deepest knell, and am 
come, in my shroud, to wed you as with a burial 
service, that we may join our hands at the door of the 
sepulchre, and enter it together.” 

It was not frenzy—it was not merely the drunken- 
ness of strong emotion, in a heart unused to it—that 
now wrought upon the bride. The stern lesson of the 
day had done its work; her worldliness was gone. 
She seized the bridegroom’s hand. 

‘““Yes!” cried she, ‘‘let us wed, even at the 
door of the sepulchre! My life is gone in vanity and 
emptiness. But at its close there is one true feeling. 
It has made me what I was in youth; it makes me 
worthy of you. Time is no more for both of us. Let 
us wed for eternity !” 

With a long and deep regard, the bridegroom 
looked into her eyes, while a tear was gathering in 
his own. How strange that gush of human feeling 
from the frozen bosom of a corpse! He wiped away 
the tear, even with his shroud. 

‘* Beloved of my youth,” said he, * 1 have been 
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wild. The despair of my whole lifetime had returned 
at once, and maddened me. _ Forgive, and be for- 
given. Yes, it is evening with us now; and we 
have realized none of our morning dreams of happi- 
ness. But let us join our hands before the altar, as 
lovers whom adverse circumstances have separated! 
through life, yet who meet again as they are leaving 
it, and find their earthly affection changed into some- 
thing holy as religion. And what is Time, to the 
married of Eternity ? ” | 

Amid the tears of many, and a swell of exalted 
sentiment, in those who felt aright, was solemnized 
the union of two immortal souls. The train of 
withered mourners, the hoary bridegroom in his. 
shroud, the pale features of the aged bride, and the 
death bell tolling through the whole, till its deep. 
voice overpowered the marriage words, all marked the 
funeral of earthly hopes. But as the ceremony pro- 
ceeded, the organ, as if stirred by the sympathies of 
this impressive scene, poured forth an anthem, first 
mingling with the dismal knell, then rising to a 
loftier strain, till the soul looked down upon its woe. 
And when the awful rite was finished, and with cold: 
hand in cold hand the Married of Eternity withdrew, 
the organ’s peal of solemn triumph drowned the © 
Wedding Knell. 


THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF 
USHER. 


By EpGAR ALLAN POE. 


Son coeur est un luth suspendu ; 
Sitét qu’on le touche il résonne.-—DE BERANGER. 


DuRING the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless 
day in the autumn of the year, when the clouds hung 
oppressively low in the heavens, I had been passing 
alone, on horseback, through a singularly dreary tract 
of country, and at length found myself, as the shades 
of evening drew on, within view of the melancholy 
House of Usher. I know not how it was—but, with 
the first glimpse of the building, a sense of insuffer- 
able gloom pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable, 
for the feeling was unrelieved by any of that half- 
pleasurable, because poetic sentiment, with which the 
mind usually receives even the sternest natural images 
of the desolate or terrible. I looked upon the scene 
before me—upon the mere house, and the simple 
landscape features of the domain—upon the bleak 
walls—upon the vacant eye-like windows—upon a few 
rank sedges—and upon a few white trunks of decayed 
trees—with an utter depression of soul which I can 
compare to no earthly sensation more properly than 
to the after-dream of the reveller upon opium—the 
bitter lapse into everyay life—the hideous drop- 
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ping of the veil. There was an iciness, a sinking, a 
sickening of the heart—an unredeemed dreariness of 
thought which no goading of the imagination could 
torture into aught of the sublime. What was it— 
I paused to think—what was it that so unnerved me 
in the contemplation of the House of Usher? It was a 
mystery all insoluble; nor could I grapple with the 
shadowy fancies that crowded upon me as I pondered. 
I was forced to fall back upon the unsatisfactory con- 
clusion, that while, beyond doubt, there ave combina- 
tions of very simple natural objects which have the 
power of thus affecting us, still the analysis of this 
power lies among considerations beyond our depth. 
It was possible, I reflected, that a mere different 
arrangement of the particulars of the scene, of the 
details of the picture, would be sufficient to modify, 
or perhaps to annihilate, its capacity for sorrowful 
impression ; and, acting upon this idea, I reined my 
horse to the precipitous brink of a black and lurid 
tarn that lay in unruffled lustre by the dwelling, and 
gazed down—but with a shudder more thrilling than 
before—upon the remodelled and inverted images of 
the grey sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, and the 
vacant and eye-like windows. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of gloom I now 
proposed to myself a sojourn of some weeks. Its 
proprietor, Roderick Usher, had been one of my 
boon companions in boyhood; but many years 
had elapsed since our last meeting. A letter, how- 
ever, had lately reached me in a distant part of the 
country—a letter from him — which, in its wildly 
importunate nature, had admitted of no other than a 
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personal reply. The MS. gave evidence of nervous 
agitation. The writer spoke of acute bodily illness— 
of a mental disorder which oppressed him—and of an 
earnest desire to see me, as his best, and indeed his 
only personal friend, with a view of attempting, by 
the cheerfulness of my society, some alleviation of his 
malady. It was the manner in which all this, and 
much more, was said—it was the apparent heart that 
went with his request—which allowed me no room for 
hesitation, and I accordingly obeyed forthwith what 
{ still considered a very singular summons. 

Although, as boys, we had been even intimate 
associates, yet I really knew little of my friend. His 
reserve had been always excessive and habitual. I 
was aware, however, that his very ancient family had 
been noted, time out of mind, for a peculiar sensi- 
bility of temperament, displaying itself through long 
ages in many works of exalted art, and manifested of 
late in repeated deeds of munificent yet unobtrusive 
charity, as well as in a passionate devotion to the 
intricacies, perhaps even more than to the orthodox 
and easily recognisable beauties of musical science. 
I had learned, too, the very remarkable fact that the 
stem of the Usher race, all time-honoured as it was, 
had put forth at no period any enduring ‘branch ; in 
other words, that the entire family lay in the direct 
line of descent, and had always, with very trifliag 
and very temporary variation, so lain. It was this 
deficiency, I considered, while running over in 
thought the perfect keeping of the character of the 
premises with the accredited character of the people, 
and while speculating upon the p6Gssible influence 
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which the one, in the long lapse of centuries, might 
have exercised upon the other—it was this deficiency, 
perhaps, of collateral issue, and the consequent 
undeviating transmission from sire to son of the 
patrimony with the name, which had at length so 
identified the two as to merge the original title of 
the estate in the quaint and equivocal appellation 
of the ‘* House of Usher ’—an appellation which 
seemed to include, in the minds of the peasantry who 
used it, both the family and the family mansion. 

I have said that the sole effect of my somewhat 
childish experiment—that of looking down within the 
tarn—had been to deepen the first singular impres- 
sion. There can be no doubt that the consciousness 
of the rapid increase of my superstition—for why 
should I not so term it ?—served mainly to accelerate 
the increase itself. Such, I have long known, is the 
paradoxical law of all sentiments having terror as a 
basis; and it might have been for this reason only 
that, when I again uplifted my eyes to the house 
itself from its image in the pool, there grew in my 
mind a strange fancy—a fancy so ridiculous, indeed, 
that I but mention x to show the vivid force of the 
sensations which oppressed me. I had so worked 
upon my imagination, as really to believe that about 
the whole mansion and domain there hung an atmo- 
sphere peculiar to themselves and their immediate 
vicinity—an atmosphere which had no affinity with 
the air of heaven, but which had reeked up from the 
decayed trees, and the grey wall, and the silent tarn 
—a pestilent and mystic vapour, dull, sluggish, faintly 
discernible, and leaden-hued. 
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Shaking off from my spirit what wzst have been a 
dream, I scanned more narrowly the real aspect of 
the building. Its principal] feature seemed to be that 
of an excessive antiquity. The discoloration of ages 
had been great. Minute fungi overspread the whole 
exterior, hanging in a fine tangled web-work from the 
eaves. Yet all this was apart from any extraordinary 
dilapidation. No portion of the masonry had fallen, - 
and there appeared to bea wild mconsistency between 
its still perfect adaptation of parts and the crumbling 
condition of the individual stones. In this there was 
much that reminded me of the spacious totality of old 
woodwork, which has rotted for long years in some 
neglected vault with no disturbance from the breath 
of the external air. Beyond this indication of exten- 
sive decay, however, the fabric gave little token of 
instability. Perhaps the eye of a scrutinizing observer 
might have discovered a barely perceptible fissure, 
which, extending from the roof of the building in 
front, made its way down the wall in a zigzag direction, 
until it became lost in the sullen waters of the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short causeway 
to the house. A servant in waiting took my horse, 
and I entered the Gothic archway of the hall. A 
valet, of stealthy step, thence conducted me in silence 
through many dark and intricate passages in my pro- 
gress to the studio of his master. Much that I 
encountered on the way contributed, I know not how, 
to heighten the vague sentiments of which I have 
already spoken. While the objects around me— 
while the carvings of the ceilings, the sombre tapes- 
tries of the walls, the ebon blackness of the floors, 
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and the phantasmagoric armorial trophies which 
rattled as I strode, were but matters to which, or to 
such as which, I had been accustomed from my 
infancy—while I hesitated not to acknowledge how 
familiar was all this—I still wondered to find how 
unfamiliar were the fancies which ordinary images 
were Stirring up. On one of the staircases I met 
the physician of the family. His countenance, I 
thought, wore a mingled expression of low cunning 
and perplexity. He accosted me with trepidation, 
and passed on. The valet now threw open a door, 
and ushered me into the presence of his master. 

The room in which I found myself was very large 
and lofty. The windows were long, narrow, and 
pointed, and at so vast a distance from the black 
oaken floor as to be altogether inaccessible from 
within. ‘Feeble gleams of encrimsoned light made 
their way through the trellised panes, and served to 
render sufficiently distinct the more prominent objects 
around ; the eye, however, struggled in vain to reach 
the remoter angles of the chamber, or the recesses of 
the vaulted and fretted ceiling. Dark draperies hung 
upon the walls. The general furniture was profuse, 
comfortless, antique, and tattered. Many books and 
musical instruments lay scattered about, but failed 
to give any vitality to the scene. I felt that I 
breathed an atmosphere of sorrow. An air of stern, 
deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over and per- 
vaded all. 

Upon my entrance, Usher arose from a sofa on 
which he had been lying at full length, and greeted 


me with a vivacious warmth which had much in it, 
a H 
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I at first thought, of an overdone cordiality—of the 
constrained effort of the exnuyé man of the world. 
A glance, however, at his countenance convinced 
me of his perfect sincerity. We sat down; and 
for some moments, while he spoke not, I gazed 
upon him with a feeling half of pity, half of awe. 
Surely man had never before so terribly altered, in 
so brief a period, as had Roderick Usher! It was 
with difficulty that I could bring myself to admit the 
identity of the wan being before me with the com- 
panion of my early boyhood. Yet the character 
of his face had been at all times remarkable. A 
cadaverousness of complexion ; an eye large, liquid, 
and luminous beyond comparison ; lips somewhat 
thin and very pallid, but of a surpassingly beautiful 
curve; a nose of a delicate Hebrew model, but with 
a breadth of nostril unusual in similar formations; 
a finely moulded chin, speaking, in its want of 
prominence, of a want of moral energy; hair of a 
more than web-like softness and tenuity: these 
features, with an inordinate expansion above the 
regions of the temple, made up altogether a coun- 
tenance not easily to be forgotten. And now in the 
mere exaggeration of the prevailing character of these 
features, and of the expression they were wont to 
convey, lay so much of change that I doubted to 
whom I spoke. The now ghastly pallor of the skin, 
and the now miraculous lustre of the eye, above all 
things startled and even awed me. The silken hair, 
too, had been suffered to grow all unheeded, and as, 
in its wild gossamer texture, it floated rather than 
fell about the face, I could not, even with effort, 
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connect its arabesque expression with any idea of 
simple humanity. 

In the manner of my friend I was at once struck 
with an incoherence—an inconsistency ; and I soon 
found this to arise from a series of feeble and futile 
struggles to overcome an habitual trepidancy — an 
excessive nervous agitation. For something of this 
nature I had indeed been prepared, no less by his 
letter than by reminiscences of certain boyish traits, 
and by conclusions deduced from his peculiar physical 
conformation and temperament. His action was 
alternately vivacious and sullen. His voice varied 
rapidly from a tremulous indecision (when the animal 
spirits seemed utterly in abeyance) to that species of 
energetic concision—that abrupt, weighty, unhurried, 
and hollow-sounding enunciation—that leaden, self- 
balanced, and perfectly modulated guttural utterance 
which may be observed in the lost drunkard, or the 
irreclaimable eater of opium, during the periods of 
his most intense excitement. 

It was thus that he spoke of the object of my visit, 
of his earnest desire to see me, and of the solace he 
expected me to afford him. He entered at some 
length into what he conceived to be the nature of 
his malady, It was, he said, a constitutional and a 
family evil, and one for which he despaired to find 
a remedy—a mere nervous affection, he immediately 
added, which would undoubtedly soon pass off. It 
displayed itself in a host of unnatural sensations. 
Some of these, as he detailed them, interested and 
bewildered me ; although, perhaps, the terms and the 
general manner of the narration had their weight. 
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He suffered much from a morbid acuteness of the 
senses: the most insipid food was alone endurable ; 
he could wear only garments of certain texture ; the 
odours of all flowers were oppressive; his eyes were 
tortured by even a faint light; and there were but 
peculiar sounds, and these from stringed instruments, 
which did not inspire him with horror. 

To an anomalous species of terror I found him a 
bounden slave. ‘‘ I shall perish,” said he; ‘‘ I mezs¢ 
perish in this deplorable folly. Thus, thus, and not 
otherwise, shall I be lost. I dread the events of the 
future, not in themselves, but in their results. I 
shudder at the thought of any, even the most trivial 
incident, which may operate upon this intolerable 
agitation of soul. I have indeed no abhorrence of 
danger, except in its absolute effect—in terror. In 
this unnerved—in this pitiable condition—I feel that 
the period will sooner or later arrive when I must . 
abandon life and reason together in some struggle 
with the grim phantasm, FEAR.” 

I learned, moreover, at intervals, and through 
broken and equivocal hints, another singular feature 
of his mental condition. He was enchained by certain 
superstitious impressions in regard to the dwelling 
which he tenanted, and whence, for many years, he 
had never ventured forth—in regard to an influence 
whose supposititious force was conveyed in terms too 
shadowy here to be re-stated—an influence which 
some peculiarities in the mere form and substance of 
his family mansion had, by dint of long sufferance, 
he said, obtained over his spirit—an effect which the 
physique of the grey walls and turrets, and of the 
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dim tarn into which they all looked down, had 
at length brought about upon the morale of his 
existence. 

He admitted, however, although with hesitation, 
that much of the peculiar gloom which thus afflicted 
him could be traced to a more natural and far more 
palpable origin—to the severe and long-continued 
illness—indeed, to the evidently approaching dissolu- 
tion—of a tenderly beloved sister—his sole companion 
for long years—his last and only relative on earth. 
‘““ Her decease,” he said, with a bitterness which I 
can never forget, ‘‘ would leave him (him the hope- 
less and the frail) the last of the ancient race of the 
Ushers.”” While he spoke, the Lady Madeline (for so 
she was called) passed slowly through a remote portion 
of the apartment, and, without having noticed my 
presence, disappeared. I regarded her with an utter 
astonishment not unmingled with dread—and yet I 
found it impossible to account for such feelings. A 
sensation of stupor oppressed me as my eyes followed 
her retreating steps. When a door at length closed 
upon her, my glance sought instinctively and eagerly 
the countenance of the brother; but he had buried 
his face in his hands, and I could only perceive that 
a far more than ordinary wanness had overspread the 
emaciated fingers, through which trickled many pas- 
sionate tears. 

The disease of the Lady Madeline had long baffled 
the skill of her physicians. A settled apathy, a 
gradual wasting away of the person, and frequent 
although transient affections of a partially cataleptical 
character, were the unusual diagnosis, Hitherto she 
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had steadily borne up against the pressure of her 
malady, and had not betaken herself finally to bed ; 
but, on the closing-in of the evening of my arrival at 
the house, she succumbed (as her brother told me at 
night, with inexpressible agitation) to the prostrating 
power of the destroyer; and I learned that the 
glimpse I had obtained of her person would thus 
probably be the last I should obtain—that the lady, 
at least while living, would be seen by me no more. 

For several days ensuing her name was unmentioned 
by eitber Usher or myself; and during this period I 
was busied in earnest endeavours to alleviate the 
melancholy of my friend. We painted and read 
together, or I listened, as if in a dream, to the wild 
improvisations of his speaking guitar. And thus, as 
a closer and still closer intimacy admitted me more 
unreservedly into the recesses of his spirit, the more 
bitterly did I perceive the futility of all attempts at 
cheering a mind from which darkness, as if an_ 
inherent positive quality, poured forth upon all 
objects of the moral and physical universe in one 
unceasing radiation of gloom. 

I shall ever bear about me a memory of the many 
solemn hours I thus spent alone with the master of 
the House of Usher. Yet I should fail in any attempt 
to convey an idea of the exact character of the studies, 
or of the occupations in which he involved me or led 
me the way. An excited and highly distempered 
ideality threw a sulphureous lustre over all. His 
long, improvised dirges will ring for ever in my ears. 
Among other things, I hold painfully in mind a 
certain singular perversion and amplification of the 
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wild air of the last waltz of Von Weber. From the 
paintings over which his elaborate fancy brooded, 
_and which grew, touch by touch, into vagueness at 
which I shuddered the more thrillingly, because I 
shuddered knowing not why ;—from these paintings 
(vivid as their images now are before me) I would in 
vain endeavour to educe more than a small portion 
which should lie within the compass of merely written 
words. By the utter simplicity, by the nakedness of 
his designs, he arrested and overawed attention. If 
ever mortal painted an ideal, that mortal was Roderick 
Usher. For me at least—in the circumstances then 
surrounding me—there arose out of the pure abstrac- 
tions which the hypochondriac contrived to throw 
upon his canvas, an intensity of intolerable awe, no 
shadow of which felt I ever yet in the contemplation 
of the certainly glowing yet too concrete reveries of 
Fuseli. 

One of the phantasmagoric conceptions of my 
friend, partaking not so rigidly of the spirit of abstrac- 
tion, may be shadowed forth, although feebly, in 
words. A small picture presented the interior of an 
immensely long and rectangular vault or tunnel, with 
low walls, smooth, white, and without interruption or 
device. Certain accessory points of the design served 
well to convey the idea that this excavation lay at an 
exceeding depth below the surface of the earth, No 
outlet was observed in any portion of its vast extent, 
and no torch or other artificial source of light was dis- 
cernible, yet a flood of intense rays rolled throughout, 
and bathed the whole in a ghastly and inappropriate 
splendour. 
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I have just spoken of that morbid condition of the 
auditory nerve which rendered all music intolerable 
to the sufferer, with the exception of certain effects of 
stringed instruments. It was perhaps the narrow 
limits to which he thus confined himself upon the 
guitar which gave birth, in great measure, to the 
fantastic character of his performances. But the 
fervid facility of his zmpromptus could not be so 
accounted for, They must have been, and were, in 
the notes as well as in the words of his wild fantasias 
(for he not unfrequently accompanied himself with 
thymed-verbal improvisations) the result of that intense 
mental collectedness and concentration to which I 
have previously alluded as observable only in par- 
ticular moments of the highest artificial excitement. 
The words of one of these rhapsodies I have easily 
remembered. I was perhaps the more forcibly im- 
pressed with it as he gave it, because, in the under 
or mystic current of its meaning, I fancied that I 
perceived, and for the first time, a full conscious- 
ness on the part of Usher, of the tottering of his 
lofty reason upon her throne. The verses, which 
were entitled ‘‘ The Haunted Palace,” ran very 
nearly, if not accurately, thus :— 


I. 


In the greenest of our valleys, 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought's dominion— 
It stood there ! 

Never seraph sp:ead a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 
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II. 


Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow ; 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago) 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A winged odour went away. 


Iil. 


Wanderers in that happy valley 
Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute's well-tunéd law, 
Round about a throne, where sitting 
(Porphyrogene !) 
In state his glory well befitting. 
The ruler of the realm was seen. 


IV. 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


V. 
But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch's high estate; 
(Ah, let us mourn, for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him, desolate !) 
And, round about his home; the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 
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VI. 


And travellers now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows, see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody ; 

While, like a rapid ghastly river, 
Through the pale door 

A hideous throng rush out for ever, 
And laugh—but smile no more. 


I well remember that suggestions arising from this 
ballad led us into a train of thought wherein there 
became manifest an opinion of Usher, which I men- 
tion not so much on account of its novelty (for 
other men* have thought thus), as on account of 
the pertinacity with which he maintained it. This 
opinion, in its general form, was that of the sentience 
of all vegetable things. But, in his disordered fancy, 
the idea had assumed a more daring character, and 
trespassed, under certain conditions, upon the king- 
dom of inorganization. I lack words to express the 
full extent, or the earnest abandon of his persuasion. 
The belief, however, was connected (as I have pre- 
viously hinted) with the grey stones of the home of 
his forefathers. The conditions of the sentience had 
been here, he imagined, fulfilled in the method of 
collocation of these stones—in the order of their 
arrangement, as well as in;that of the many /uagé 
which overspread them, afd of the decayed trees 
which stood around—abgve all, in the long undis- 
turbed endurance of tis arrangement, and in its 


* Watson, Dr. Percivaf, Spallanzani, and especially the 
Bishop of Llandaff.—See Chemical Essays, vol. v. 
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reduplication in the still waters of the tarn. Its 
evidence—the evidence of the sentience—was to be 
seen, he said (and I here started as he spoke), in 
the gradual yet certain condensation of an atmosphere 
of their own about the waters and the walls. The 
result was discoverable, he added, in that silent 
yet importunate and terrible influence which for 
centuries had moulded the destinies of his family, 
and which made 42 what I now saw him—what he 
was. Such opinions need no comment, and I will 
make none. 

Our books—the books which for years had formed 
no small portion of the mental existence of the invalid 
—were, as might be supposed, in strict keeping with 
this character of phantasm. We pored together over 
such works as the Ververt et Chartreuse of Gresset ; 
the Belphegor of Machiavelli; the Heaven and Hell 
of Swedenborg ; the Subterranean Voyage of Nicholas 
Klimm, by Holberg ; the Chiromancy of Robert Flud, 
of Jean D’Indaginé, and of De la Chambre; the 
Journey into the Blue Distance of Tieck; and the 
City of the Sun of Campanella. One favourite volume 
was a small octavo edition of the Directorium Inqutsi- 
tortum, by the Dominican Eymeric de Gironne ; and 
there were passages in Pomponius Mela about the 
old African Satyrs and Cgipans, over which Usher 
would sit dreaming for hours. His chief delight, how- 
ever, was found in the perusal of an exceedingly rare 
and curious book in quarto Gothic—the manual of a 
forgotten church—the Vigtliae Mortuorum secundum 
Chorum Ecclesiae Maguntinae. 

I could not help thinking of the wild ritual of 
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this work, and of its probable influence upon the 
hypochondriac, when, one evening, having informed 
me abruptly that the Lady Madeline was no more, 
he stated his intention of preserving her corpse for 
a fortnight (previously to its final interment), in one 
of the numerous vaults within the main walls of the 
building. The worldly reason, however, assigned for 
this singular proceeding was one which I did not feel 
at liberty to dispute. The brother had been led to 
his resolution (so he told me) by consideration of 
the unusual character of the malady of the deceased, 
of certain obtrusive and eager inquiries on the part 
of her medical man, and of the remote and exposed 
situation of the burial-ground of the family. I will 
not deny that when I called ta mind the sinister 
countenance of the person whom I met upon the 
staircase on the day of my arrival at the house, 
I had no desire to oppose what I regarded as at 
best but a harmless and by no means an unnatural 
precaution. 

At the request of Usher, I personally aided him 
in the arrangements for the temporary entombment. 
The body having been encoffined, we two alone bore 
it to its rest. The vault in which we placed it (and 
which had been so long unopened that our torches, 
half smothered in its oppressive atmosphere, gave us 
little opportunity for investigation) was small, damp, 
and entirely without means of admission for light, 
lying at great depth immediately beneath that portion 
of the building in which was my own sleeping apart- 
ment. It had been used apparently in remote feudal 
times for the worst purposes of a donjon-keep, and 
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in later days as a place of deposit for powder or some 
other highly combustible substance, as a portion of 
its floor, and the whole interior %f a long archway 
through which we reached it, were carefully sheathed 
with copper. The door, of massive iron, had been 
also similarly protected. Its immense weight caused 
an unusually sharp grating sound as it moved upon 
its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden upon tressels 
within this region of horror, we partially turned aside 
the yet unscrewed lid of the coffin and looked upon 
the face of the tenant. A striking similitude between 
the brother and sister now first arrested my attention, 
and Usher, divining, perhaps, my thoughts, murmured 
out some few words, from which I learned that the 
deceased and himself had been twins, and that sym- 
pathies of a scarcely intelligible nature had always 
existed between them. Our glances, however, rested 
not long upon the dead—for we could not regard her 
unawed. The disease which had thus entombed the 
lady in the maturity of youth had left, as usual in 
all maladies of a strictly cataleptical character, the 
mockery of a faint blush upon the bosom and the 
face, and that suspiciously lingering smile upon the 
lip which is so terrible in death. We replaced and 
screwed down the lid, and, having secured the door of 
iron, made our way with toil into the scarcely less 
gloomy apartments of the upper portion of the house. 

And now, some days of bitter grief having elapsed, 
an observable change came over the features of the 
mental disorder of my friend. His ordinary manner 
had vanished. His ordinary occupations were ne- 
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glected or forgotten. He ruamed from chamber to 
chamber with hurried, unequal, and objectless step. 
The pallor of his countenance had assumed, if pos- 
sible, a more ghastly hue; but the luminousness of 
his eye had utterly gone out. The once occasional 
huskiness of his tone was heard no more, and a 
tremulous quaver, as if of extreme terror, habitually 
characterized his utterance. There were times, indeed, 
when I thought his unceasingly agitated mind was 
labouring with some oppressive secret, to divulge 
which he struggled for the necessary courage. At 
times, again, I was obliged to resolve all into the 
mere inexplicable vagaries of madness, for I beheld 
him gazing upon vacancy for long hours in an attitude 
of the profoundest attention, as if listening to some 
imaginary sound. It was no wonder that his con- 
dition terrified—that it infected me. I felt creeping 
upon me, by slow yet certain degrees, the wild influ- 
ences of his own fantastic yet impressive superstitions. 

It was especially upon retiring to bed, late at night 
of the seventh or eighth day after the placing of the 
Lady Madeline within the donjon, that I experienced 
the full power of such feelings. Sleep came not near 
my couch—while the hours waned and waned away. 
I struggled to reason off the nervousness which had 
dominion over me. I endeavoured to believe that 
much if not all of what I felt was due to the bewilder- 
ing influence of the gloomy furniture of the room —of 
the dark and tattered draperies, which, tortured into 
motion by the breath of a rising tempest, swayed 
fitfully to and fro upon the walls, and rustled uneasily 
about the decorations of the bed. But my efforts 
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were fruitless. An irrepressible tremor gradually per- 
vaded my frame, and at length there sat upon my 
very heart an incubus of utterly causeless alarm. 
Shaking this off with a gasp and a struggle, I uplifted 
myself upon the pillows, and, peering earnestly within 
the intense darkness of the chamber, hearkened — 
‘I know not why, except that an instinctive spirit 
prompted me—to certain low and indefinite sounds 
which came, through the pauses of the storm, at 
long intervals, I knew not whence. Overpowered 
by an intense sentiment of horror, unaccountable 
yet unendurable, I threw on my clothes with haste 
{for I felt that I should sleep no more during the 
night), and endeavoured to arouse myself from the 
pitiable condition into which I had fallen, by pacing 
rapidly to and fro through the apartment. 

I had taken but few turns in this manner, when a 
light step on an adjoining staircase arrested my atten- 
tion. I presently recognised it as that of Usher. 
In an instant afterward he rapped with a gentle 
touch at my door, and entered, bearing a lamp. His 
countenance was, as usual, cadaverously wan; but, 
moreover, there was a species of mad hilarity in his 
eyes—an evidently restrained hysteria in his whole 
demeanour. His air appalled me; but anything was 
preferable to the solitude which I had so long 
endured, and I even welcomed his presence as a 
relief. 

‘* And you have not seen it?” he said abruptly, 
after having. stared about him for some moments in 
silence—‘‘ you have not then seen it ?—but, stay! 
you shall.” Thus speaking, and having carefully 
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shaded his lamp, he hurried to one of the casements, 
and threw it freely open to the storm. 

The impetuous fury of the entering gust nearly 
lifted us from our feet. It was indeed a tempestuous 
yet sternly beautiful night, and one wildly singular 
in its terror and its beauty. A whirlwind had_ 
apparently collected its force in our vicinity, for there 
were frequent and violent alterations in the direction 
of the wind, and the exceeding density of the clouds 
(which hung so low as to press upon the turrets of the 
house) did not prevent our perceiving the life-like 
velocity with which they flew careering from all points 
against each other without passing away into the 
distance. 

I say that even their exceeding density did not 
prevent our perceiving this—yet we had no glimpse 
of the moon or stars, nor was there any flashing forth 
of the lightning. But the under surfaces of the huge 
masses of agitated vapour, as well as all terrestrial 
objects immediately around us, were glowing in the 
unnatural light of a faintly luminous and distinctly 
visible gaseous exhalation which hung about and 
enshrouded the mansion. 

‘** You must not—you shall not behold this!” said 
I, shudderingly, to Usher, as I led him with a gentle 
violence from the window to a seat. ‘‘ These appear- 
ances which bewilder you are merely electrical pheno- 
mena not uncommon, or it may be that they have 
their ghastly origin in the rank miasma of the tam. 
Let us close this casement; the air is chilling and 
dangerous to your frame. Here is one of your 
favourite romances. I will read, and you shall 
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listen ; and so we will pass away this terrible night 
together.” 

The antique volume which I had taken up was the 
‘* Mad Trist ” of Sir Launcelot Canning, but I had 
called it a favourite of Usher’s more in sad jest than 
in earnest ; for, in truth, there is little in its uncouth 
and unimaginative prolixity which could have had 
interest for the lofty and spiritual ideality of my 
friend. It was, however, the only book immediately 
at hand, and I indulged a vague hope that the excite- 
ment which now agitated the hypochondriac might 
find relief (for the history of mental disorder is full 
of similar anomalies) even in the extremeness of the 
folly which I should read. Could I have judged, 
indeed, by the wild overstrained air of vivacity with 
which he hearkened, or apparently hearkened, to the 
words of the tale, I might well have congratulated 
myself upon the success of my design. 

I had arrived at that well-known portion of the 
story where Ethelred, the hero of the Trist, having 
sought in vain for peaceable admission into the dwell- 
ing of the hermit, proceeds to make good an entrance 
by force. Here, it will be remembered, the words of 
the narrative runs thus :— 

‘* And Ethelred, who was by nature of a doughty 
heart, and who was now mighty withal, on account of 
the powerfulness of the wine which he had drunken, 
waited no longer to hold parley with the hermit, who 
in sooth was of an obstinate and maliceful turn, but 
feeling the rain upon his shoulders, and fearing the 
rising of the tempest, uplifted his mace outright, and 
with blows made quickly room in the plankings of the 
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door for his gauntleted hand ; and now pulling there- 
with sturdily, he so cracked and ripped, and tore all 
asunder, that the noise of the dry and hollow-sound- 
ing wood alarummed and reverberated throughout the 
forest.” 

At the termination of this sentence I started, and 
for a moment paused, for it appeared to me (although 
I at once concluded that my excited fancy had de- 
ceived me) that from some very remote portion of the 
mansion there came indistinctly to my ears what 
might have been, in its exact similarity of character, 
the echo (but a stifled and dull one certainly) of the 
very cracking and ripping sound which Sir Launcelot 
had so particularly described. It was, beyond doubt, 
the coincidence alone which had arrested my atten- 
tion; for amid the rattling of the sashes of the case- 
ments, and the ordinary commingled noises of the 
still increasing storm, the sound in itself had nothing 
surely which should have interested or disturbed me. 
I continued the story :— 

‘* But the good champion Ethelred, now entering 
within the door, was soon enraged and amazed to 
perceive no signal of the maliceful hermit; but in 
the stead thereof, a dragon of a scaly and prodigious 
demeanour, and of a fiery tongue, which sate in guard 
before a palace of gold, with a floor of silver; and 
upon the wall there hung a shield of shining brass 
with this legend enwritten— 

‘ Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath bin; 
Who slayeth the dragon, the shield he shall win.’ 
And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck upon the 
head of the dragon, which fell before him, and gave 
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up his pesty breath, with a shriek so horrid and harsh, 
and withal so piercing, that Ethelred had fain to close 
his ears with his hands against the dreadful noise of it, 
the like whereof was never before heard.” 

Here again I paused abruptly, and now with a 
feeling of wild amazement —for there could be no 
doubt whatever that in this instance I did actually 
hear (although from what direction it proceeded I 
found it impossible to say) a low and apparently dis- 
tant, but harsh, protracted, and most unusual scream- 
ing or grating sound—the exact counterpart of what 
my fancy had already conjured up for the dragon’s 
unnatural shriek as described by the romancer. 

Oppressed, as I certainly was upon the occurrence 
of this second and most extraordinary coincidence, by 
a thousand conflicting sensations, in which wonder 
and extreme terror were predominate, I still retained 
sufficient presence of mind to avoid exciting by any 
observation the sensitive nervousness of my com- 
panion. I was by no means certain that he had 
noticed the sounds in question, although, assuredly, 
‘a strange alteration had during the last few minutes 
taken place in his demeanour. From a position 
fronting my own, he had gradually brought round 
his chair, so as to sit with his face to the door of the 
chamber ; and thus I could but partially perceive his 
features, although I saw that his lips trembled as if 
he were murmuring inaudibly. His head had dropped 
upon his breast, yet I knew that he was not asleep, 
from the wide and rigid opening of the eye as I 
caught a glance of it in profile. The motion of his 
body, too, was at variance with this idea, for he 
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rocked from side to side with a gentle yet constant 
and uniform sway. Having rapidly taken notice of 
all this, I resumed the narrative of Sir Launcelot, 
which thus proceeded :— 

** And now, the champion having escaped from the 
terrible fury of the dragon, bethinking himself of the 
brazen shield, and of the breaking up of the enchant- 
ment which was upon it, removed the carcass from 
out of the way before him, and approached valorously 
over the silver pavement of the castle to where the 
shield was upon the wall, which, in sooth, tarried not 
fot his full coming, but fell down at his feet upon the 
silver floor with a mighty great and terrible ringing 
sound.” 

No sooner had these syllables passed my lips than 
—as if a shield of brass had indeed at the moment 
fallen heavily upon a floor of silver—I became aware 
of a distinct, hollow, metallic, and clangorous, yet 
apparently muffled, reverberation. Completely un- 
nerved, I leaped to my feet, but the measured rocking 
movement of Usher was undisturbed. I rushed to 
the chair in which he sat. His eyes were bent fixedly 
before him, and throughout his whole countenance 
there reigned a stony rigidity. But, as I placed my 
hand upon his shoulder, there came a strong shudder 
over his whole person ; a sickly smile quivered about 
his lips, and I saw that he spoke in a low, hurried, 
and gibbering murmur, as if unconscious of my pre- 
sence. Bending closely over him, I at length drank 
in the hideous import of his words. 

‘* Not hear it?—yes, I hear it, and ave heard it. 
Long—long—long—many minutes, many hours, many 
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days have I heard it—yet I dared not—oh! pity me, 
miserable wretch that I am !—I dared not—I dared 
not speak! We have put her living in the tomb! 
Said I not that my senses were acute? I mow tell you 
that I heard her first feeble movements in the hollow 
coffin. I heard them—many, many days ago—yet I 
dared not—J dared not speak! And now—to-night— 
Ethelred—ha! ha!—the breaking of the hermit’s door, 
and the death-cry of the dragon, and the clangour of 
the shield !—say, rather, the rending of her coffin, and 
the grating of the iron hinges of her prison, and her 
struggles within the coppered archway of the vault. 
Oh, whither shall I fly? Will she not be here anon? 
Is she not hurrying to upbraid me for my haste? 
Have I not heard her footstep on the stair? Dol 
not distinguish that heavy and horrible beating of her 
heart? Madman!’’ Here he sprang furiously to his 
feet, and shrieked out his syllables, as if in the effort 
he were giving up his soul—‘‘ Madman! J tell you 
that she now stands utthout the door!” 

As if in the superhuman energy of his utterance 
there had been found the potency of a spell-—the huge 
antique panels to which the speaker pointed, threw 
slowly back, upon the instant, their ponderous and 
ebony jaws. It was the work of the rushing gust— 
but then without those doors there ad stand the lofty 
and enshrouded figure of the Lady Madeline of Usher. 
There was blood upon her white robes, and the evi- 
dence of some bitter struggle upon every portion of 
her emaciated frame. For a moment she remained 
trembling and reeling to and fro upon the threshold — 
then, with a low moaning cry, fell heavily inward 
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upon the person of her brother, and, in her violent 
and now final death-agonies, bore him to the floor a 
corpse, and a victim to the terrors he had anticipated. 

From that chamber and from that mansion I fled 
aghast. The storm was still abroad in all its wrath 
as I found myself crossing the old causeway. Sud- 
denly there shot along the path a wild light, and I 
turned to see whence a gleam so unusual could have 
issued, for the vast house and its shadows were alone 
behind me. The radiance was that of the full, set- 
ting, and blood-red moon, which now shone vividly 
through that once barely-discernible fissure, of which 
I have before spoken as extending from the roof of 
the building in a zigzag direction to the base. While 
I gazed, this fissure rapidly widened ; there came a 
fierce breath of the whirlwind ; the entire orb of the 
satellite burst at once upon my sight ; my brain reeled 
as I saw the mighty walls rushing asunder ; there was 
a long tumultuous shouting sound like the voice of a 
thousand waters, and the deep and dark tarn at my 
feet closed sullenly and silently over the fragments of 
the ‘* House of Usher.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS GUIDE. 


It haunts me yet! that early dream 
Of first fond love ;— 
Like the ice that floats on a summer stream 
From some frozen fount above: 
Through my river of years ’twill drifting gleam, 
Where’er their waves may rove ! 
It flashes athwart each sunny hour 
With a strangely bright but chilling power, 
Ever and ever to mock their tide 
With its delusive glow ;— 
A fragment of hopes that were petrified 
Long, long ago! —The Yankee Rhymer. 


THERE are few parts of the United States which, for 
beauty of scenery, amenity of climate, and, I might 
add, the primitive character of the inhabitants, possess 
more peculiar attraction than the mountainous region 
of Eastern Tennessee. 

It is a wild and romantic district, composed of 
rocks and broken hills, where the primeval forests 
overhang valleys watered by limpid streams whose 
meadowy banks are grazed by innumerable herds of 
cattle. The various mountain ridges, which at one 
point traverse the country almost in parallel lines, 
while at another they sweep off in vast curves, and 
describe a majestic amphitheatre, are all, more or 
less, connected with the Appalachian chain, and share 


the peculiarities which elsewhere characterize those 
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mountains. In some places the transition from valley 
to highland is so gradual, that you are hardly aware 
of the undulations of surface when passing over it. 
In others, the frowning heights rise in precipitous 
walls from the plains, while again their wooded and 
dome-like summits will heave upward from the broad 
meadows, like enormous tumuli heaped upon their 
bosom. 

The hills also are frequently seamed with deep and 
dark ravines, whose sheer sides and dimly-descried 
bottom will make the eye swim as it tries to fathom 
them, while they are often pierced with cavernous 
galleries, which lead miles under.ground, and branch 
off into grottos so spacious that an army might be 
marshalled within their yawning chambers. * 

Here, too, those remarkable conical cavities which 
are generally known by the name of “ sink-holes” in 
the western country, are thickly scattered over the 
surface ; and so perfect in shape are many of them, 
that it is difficult to persuade the ruder residents that 
they are not the work of art, nor fashioned out as 
drinking-bowls for the extinct monsters whose fossil 
remains are so abundant in this region. Indeed, the 
singular formation of the earth’s surface, with the 
entire seclusion in which they live amid their pastoral 
valleys, must account for and excuse many a less 
reasonable belief and superstition prevailing among 
those hospitable mountaineers. ‘‘ The Enchanted 
Mountains,” as one of the ranges I have been st- 

* The great limestone cavern of Kentucky, which bas been 
explored twelve miles in one direction, is said, in the current 
phrase of the country, to extend under a w.tole county. 
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tempting to describe is called, are especially distin- 
guished by the number of incredible traditions and 
wild superstitions connected with them. Those 
uncouth paintings along their cliffs, and the foot- 
prints of men and horses stamped in the solid rock 
upon the highest summits, as mentioned by Mr. Flint 
in his Geography of the Western Country, constitute 
but a small part of the material which they offer to 
an uneducated and imaginative people for the creation 
of strange fantasies. The singular echoes which 
tremble through these lonely glens, and the shifting 
forms which, as the morning mist rises from the 
upland, may be seen stealing over the tops of the 
crags, and hiding themselves within the crevices, are 
alike accounted for by supernatural causes. 

Having always been imbued with a certain love of 
the marvellous, and being one of the pious few, who, 
in this enlightened age of reality, nurse up a lingering 
superstition or two, I found myself, while loitering 
through this romantic district, and associating upon 
the most easy terms with its rural population, irresist- 
ibly imbibing a portion of the feeling and spirit which 
prevailed around me. ‘The cavernous ravines and 
sounding aisles of the tall forests had ‘‘ airy tongues ” 
for me, as well as for those who are more familiar 
with their whisperings. But as for the freakish beings 
who were supposed to give them utterance as they 
pranked it away in the dim retreats around, I some- 
how or other could never obtain a fair sight of one of 
them. The forms that sometimes rose between my 
eyes and the mist-breathing cascade, or flitted across 
the shadowy glade at some sudden turn of my forest- 
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path, always managed to disappear behind some 
jutting rock, or make good their escape into some 
convenient thicket, before I could make out their 
lineaments, or even swear to their existence at all. 
My repeated disappointments in this way had begun 
to put me quite out of conceit with my quickness and 
accuracy of vision, when a new opportunity was given 
me of testing them, in the manner I am about to 
relate. 

I happened one day to dine at a little inn situated 
at the mouth of a wooded gorge, where it lay tucked 
away so closely beneath the ponderous limbs of a 
huge tulip-tree, that the blue smoke from the kitchen 
fire alone betrayed its locality. Mine host proved to 
be one of those talkative worthies, who, being supplied 
with but little information to exercise his tongue 
upon, make amends for the defects of education and 
circumstance, by dwelling with exaggeration upon 
every trivial incident around him. Such people in 
polished society become the scandal-mongers of the 
circle in which they move, while in more simple 
communities they are only the chroniclers of every- 
thing marvellous that has occurred in the neighbour- 
hood ‘‘ within the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 
I had hardly placed myself at the dinner table, before 
my garrulous entertainer began to display his retent- 
ive faculties, by giving me the exact year and day 
upon which every chicken with two heads, or calf 
with five legs, had been born throughout the whole 
country round. Then followed the most minute 
particulars of a murder or two which had been pérpe- 
trated within the last twenty years; and after this I 
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was drilled into the exact situation and bearings of a 
haunted house which I should probably see the next 
day, by pursuing the road I was then travelling ; 
finally, I was inducted into all the arcana of a remark- 
able cavern in the vicinity, — where an ‘‘ ouphe, 
gnome, moon-elf, or water-sprite”” had taken up its 
residence, to the great annoyance of every one except 
my landlord’s buxom daughter, who was said to be 
upon the most enviable terms with the freakish spirit 
of the grotto. 

The animated and almost eloquent description 
which mine host gave of this cavern made me readily 
overlook the puerile credulity with which he wound 
up his account of its peculiarities. It interested me 
so much, indeed, that I determined to stable my 
horse for the night, and proceed at once to explore 
the place. A fresh and blooming girl, with the 
laughing eye and free step of the mountaineer, volun- 
teered to be my guide on the occasion, hinting at the 
same time, while she gave a mischievous look at 
her father, that I would find it difficult to procure a 
cicerone other than herself in the neighbourhood. 
She then directed me how to find the principal 
entrance to the cave, where she promised to join me 
soon after. 

A rough scramble in the hills soon brought me to 
the place of meeting, and, entering the first chamber 
of the cavern, which was large, and well lighted from 
without, I stretched myself upon a rocky ledge which 
leaned over a brook that meandered through the 
place, and, lulled by the dash of a distant waterfall, | 
surrendered myself to a thousand musing fancies. 
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Fatigue, from an early and long morning ride, ot 
possibly too liberal a devotion to the good things 
which had been placed before me at table, caused me 
soon to be overtaken by sleep. My slumbers, how- 
ever, were broken and uneasy ; and, after repeatedly 
opening my eyes to look with some impatience at my 
watch, as I tossed upon my stony couch, I abandoned 
the idea of a nap entirely, momentarily expecting 
that my guide would make her appearance, and con- 
tented myself with gazing listlessly upon the streamlet 
which rippled over its pebbled bed beneath me. I 
must have remained for some time in this vacant 
mood, when my idle musings were interrupted by a 
new source of interest presenting itself. 

A slight rustling near disturbed me, and, turning 
round as I opened my eyes, a female figure, in a 
drapery of snowy whiteness, appeared to flit before 
them, and retire behind a tall cascade immediately 
‘in front of me. The uncertain light of the place, 
with the spray of the waterfall, which partially 
impeded my view of the farther part of the cavern, 
made me at first doubt the evidence of my senses; 
but gradually a distinct form was perceptible amid 
the mist, apparently moving slowly from me, and 
beckoning the while to follow. The height of the 
figure struck me immediately as being about the same 
as that of the buxom daughter of my landlord; and, 
though the proportions seemed more slender, I had 
no doubt, upon recalling her arch expression of 
countenance while her father was relating to me the 
wild superstitions of the cavern, that a ready solution 
of one of its mysteries, at least, was at hand. Some 
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woman’s whim, I had no donbt, prompted the girl to 
get up a little diversion at my expense, and sent her 
thither to put the freak in execution. I had been told 
that there were a dozen outlets to the cavern, and 
presumed that I was now to be involved in its laby- 
rinths for the purpose of seeing in what part of the 
mountain I might subsequently make my exit. He 
is no true lover of a pair of bright eyes who will mar 
the jest of a pretty woman. The lady beckoned, and 
I followed. 

I had some difficulty in scaling the precipice, over 
which tumbled the waterfall; but after slipping once 
or twice upon the wet ledges of rock, which supplied 
a treacherous foothold, I at last gained the summit, 
and stood within a few yards of my whimsical con- 
ductor. She had paused upon the farthest side of the 
chamber into which the cavern here expanded. It 
was a vast and noble apartment. The lofty ceiling 
swelled almost into a perfect dome, save where a 
ragged aperture at the top admitted the noonday sun, 
whose rays, as they fell through the vines and wild 
flowers that embowered the orifice, were glinted back 
from a thousand sparry points and pillars around. 
The walls, indeed, were completely fretted with 
stalactites. In some places small, and apparently 
freshly formed, they hung in fringed rows from the 
ceiling ; in others they drooped so heavily as to knit 
the glistening roof to the marble floor beneath it, or 
rose in slender pyramids from the floor itself until 
they appeared to sustain the vault above. 

The motion of the air created by the cascade gave 
a delightful coolness to this apartment, while the 
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murmur of the falling water was echoed back from 
the vibrating columns with tones as rich and melo- 
dious as those which sweep from an /£olian harp. 
Never, methought, had I seen a spot so alluring. 
And yet, when I surveyed each charm of the grotto, 
I knew not whether I could be contented in any one 
part of it. Nothing, indeed, could be more inviting 
to tranquil enjoyment than the place where I then 
stood ; but the clustering columns, with their inter- 
lacing screen-work of woven spar, allured my eye 
into a hundred romantic aisles which I longed to 
explore; while the dependent wild flowers which 
luxuriated in the sunlight around the opening above, 
prompted me to scale the dangerous height, and 
try what pinnacle of the mountain I might gain 
by emerging from the cavern through the lofty 
aperture, 

These reflections were abruptly terminated by an 
impatient gesture from my guide, and for the first 
time I caught a glimpse of her countenance as she 
glided by a deep pool in which it was reflected. 

That glance had a singular, almost a preternatural 
effect upon me ; the features were different from those 
I had expected to behold. They were not those of 
the new acquaintance whom I thought I was following, 
but the expression they wore was one so familiar to 
me in bygone years, that I started as if I had seen an 
apparition. 

It was the look of one who had been long since 
dead,—of one around whose name, when life was 
new, the whole tissue of my hopes and fears was 
woven,—for whom all my aspirations after worldly 
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honours had been breathed,—in whom all my dreams 
of earthly happiness had been wound up. She 
had mingled in purer hours with all the fond and 
home-loving fancies of boyhood; she had been the 
queen of each romantic vision of my youth; and, 
amid the worldly cares and selfish struggles of 
maturer life, the thought of her had lived separate 
and apart in my bosom, with no companion in its 
hallowed chamber save the religion learned at a 
mother’s knee, save that hope of better things, which, 
once implanted by a mother’s love, survives amid the 
storms and conflicts of the world,—a beacon to warn 
us more often, alas! how far we have wandered from 
her teachings, than to guide us to the haven whither 
they were meant to lead. 

I had loved her, and I had lost her: how, it 
matters not. Perchance disease had reft her from me 
by some sudden blow at the moment when possession 
made her dearest. Perchance I saw her fade in the 
arms of another, while I was banned and barred from 
ministering to a spirit that stole away to the grave 
with all I prized on earth. It boots not how I lost 
her; but he who has centred every thought and 
feeling in one only object, whose morning hopes have 
for years gone forth to the same goal, whose evening 
reflections have for years come back to the same 
bourne, whose waking visions and whose midnight 
dreams have for years been haunted by the same 
image, whose schemes of toil and advancement have 
all tended to the same end,—/e knows what it is to 
have the pivot upon which every wheel of his heart 
hath turned wrenched from its centre,—to have the 
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sun, round which revolved every joy that lighted his 
bosom, plucked from its system. 

Well, it was her face; as I live, it was the soul- 
breathing features of Linda that now beamed before 
me, fresh as when in dawning womanhood they first 
caught my youthful faney,—resistless as when in their 
noontide blaze of beauty I poured out my whole 
adoring soul before them. There was that same 
appealing look of the large lustrous eyes, the same 
sunny and soul-melting smile which, playing over a 
countenance thoughtful even to sadness, touched it 
with a beauty so radiant, that the charm seemed 
borrowed from heaven itself. 

I could not but think it strange that such an image 
should be presented to my view in such a place; and 
yet, if I now rightly recollect my emotions, surprise 
was the least active among them. I cared not why or 
whence the apparition came; I thought not whether 
it were reality or mocking semblance, the phantasy of 
my own brain, or the shadowy creation of some- 
supernatural powcr around me. I knew only that it. 
was there; I knew only that the eyes in whose: 
perilous light my soul had bathed herself to madness, 
beamed anew before me; that the lips whose lightest. 
smile had often wrapt me in Elysium; that the brow 
whose holy light——-_ But why should I thus attempt. 
to paint what pencil never yet hath reached ?—why 
essay a portrait whose colours I have nowhere found,,. 
save in the heart where they are laid so deeply that 
death alone can dim them? Enough that the only 
human being to whom my spirit ever bowed in in- 
feriority—enouch that the idol to which it had knelt 
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in adoration, now stood palpably before it. An hour 
agone, and I would have crossed the threshold of the 
grave itself to stand one moment in that presence,— 
to gaze, if but for an instant, upon those features. 
What recked I now, then, how or whence they were 
conjured up? Had the Fiend himself stood nigh, I 
would have pressed nearer, and gazed and followed 
as I did. The figure beckoned, and I went on. 

The vaulted pathway was at first smooth, and 
easily followed; but, after passing through several 
of the cavernous chambers into which it ever and 
anon expanded, the route became more and more 
difficult ; loose masses of rock encumbering the floor, 
or drooping in pendent crags from the roof, rendered 
the defiles between them both toilsome and hazardous. 
The light which fell through the opening behind us 
soon disappeared entirely, and it gave me a singular 
sinking of the spirits, as we passed into deeper and 
deeper gloom, to hear the musical sounds, which I 
have already noted in the grotto from which we first 
passed, dying away in the distance, and leaving the 
place at last in total silence. Long, indeed, after 
they had ceased to reach my ear with any distinct- 
ness, they would seem at times to swell along the 
winding vault, and break anew upon me at some 
turn in our devious route. So strangely, too, do the 
innumerable subtle echoes metamorphose each noise 
in these caverns, that I continually found myself 
mistaking the muttered reverberations for the sounds 
of a human voice. At one moment it seemed in gay 
tones to be calling me back to the sparry grotto and 


bright sunshine behind me, while the very next it 
a XK 
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appeared with sudden and harsh intonation to warn 
me against proceeding further. Anon it would die 
away with a mournful cadence, a melancholy wailing, 
like the requiem of one who was beyond the reach of 
all earthly counsel or assistance. 

Again and again did I pause in my career to listen 
to this wild chanting, while my feelings would for the 
moment take their hue and complexion from the 
sources which thus bewildered my senses. I thought 
of my early dreams of fame and honour, of the singing 
hopes that lured me on my path, when one fatal 
image stepped between my soul and all its high 
endeavour. I thought of that buoyancy of spirit, 
once so irrepressible in its elasticity that it seemed 
proof alike against time and sorrow, now sapped, 
wasted, and destroyed by the frenzied pursuit of one 
object. I thought of the home which had so much 
to embellish and endear it, and which yet, with all 
its heart-cheering joys, had been neglected and left, 
like the sunlit grotto, to follow a shifting phantom 
through a heartless world. I thought of the reproach- 
ful voices around me, and the ceaseless upbraider in 
my own bosom, which told of time and talents wasted, 
of opportunities thrown away, of mental energies 
squandered, of heart, brain, and soul consumed in a 
devotion deeper and more absorbing than Heaven 
itself exacts from its votaries. I thought, and I 
looked at the object for which I had lavished them 
all. I thought that ny life must have been some 
hideous dream, some damned vision in which my 
fated soul was bound by imaginary ties to a being 
doomed to be its bane upon earth, and shut it out at 
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Jast from heaven ; and I laughed in scornful glee as I 
twisted my bodily frame in the hope that at length I 
might wake from that long-enduring sleep. I caught 
a smile from the lips; I saw a beckon from the hand 
of the phantom, and I wished still to dream, and to 
follow for ever. I plunged into the abyss of darkness 
to which it pointed; and, reckless of everything I 
might leave behind, followed wheresoever it might 
marshal me. 

A damp and chilling atmosphere now pervaded the 
place, and the clammy moisture stood thick upon my 
brow as I groped my way through a labyrinth of 
winding galleries, which intersected each other so 
often, both obliquely and transversely, that the whole 
mountain seemed honeycombed. At one moment 
the steep and broken pathway led up acclivities 
almost impossible to scale ; at another the black edge 
of a precipice indicated our hazardous route along the 
brink of some unfathomed gulf; while again a savage 
torrent, roaring through the sinuous vault, left scarcely 
room enough for a foothold between the base of the 
wall and its furious tide. 

And still my guide kept on, and still I followed. 
Returning, indeed, had the thought occurred to me, 
was now impossible; for the pale light which seemed 
to hang around her person, emanating, as it were, 
from her white raiment, was all that guided me 
through these shadowy realms. But not fora moment 
did I now think of retracing my steps, or pausing in 
that wild pursuit. Onward and still onward it led, 
while my spirit, once set upon its purpose, seemed to 
gather sterner determination from every difficulty it 
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encountered, and to kindle once more with that 
indomitable buoyancy which was once the chief 
attribute of my nature. 

At length the chase seemed ended, as we approached 
one of those abrupt and startling turns common in 
these caverns, where the passage, suddenly veering 
to the right or left, leads you, as if by design, to the 
sheer edge of some gulf that is impassible. My 
strange companion seemed pausing for a moment 
upon the brink of the abyss. It was a moment to 
me of delirious joy, mingled with more than mortal 
agony; the object of my wild pursuit seemed at 
length within my grasp. A single bound, and my 
outstretched arms would have encircled her person ; 
a single bound—nay, the least movement towards her 
—might only have precipitated the destruction upon 
whose brink she hovered. Her form seemed to flutter 
upon the very edge of that horrid precipice, as, gazing 
like one fascinated over it, she stretched her hand 
backward toward me. It was like inviting me to 
perdition. And yet, forgive me, Heaven! to perish 
with her was my proudest hope, as I sprang to grasp 
it. But, O God! what held I in that withering 
clasp? The ice of death seemed curdling in my veins 
as I touched those clammy and pulseless fingers. A 
strange and unhallowed light shot upward from the 
black abyss; and the features, from which I could 
not take my eyes away, were changed to those of a 
demon in that hideous glare. And now the hand 
that I had so longed to clasp closed with remorseless 
pressure round my own, and drew me toward the 
yawning gulf, —it tightened in its grasp, and I hovered 
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still nearer to my horrid doom,—it clenched yet more 
closely, and the frenzied shriek I gave—awoke me. 

A soft palm was gently pressed against my own; a 
pair of laughing blue eyes were bent archly upon me; 
‘and the fair locks which floated over her blooming 
cheeks revealed the joyous and romping damsel who 
had promised to act as my guide through the cavern. 
She had been prevented by some household cares 
from keeping her appointment until the approach of 
evening made it too late, and had taken it for granted 
that I had then returned to my lodgings at the inn. 
My absence from the breakfast table in the morning, 
however, had awakened some concern in the family, 
and induced her to seek me where we then met. 
The pressure of her hand in trying to awaken me 
will partially account for the latter part of my hideous 
dream ; the general tenor of it is easily traceable to 
the impression made upon my mind by the prevalent 
superstition connected with the cavern; but no meta- 
physical ingenuity of which I am master can explain 
how one whose daily thoughts flow in so careless, if 
not gay, a current as mine, could, even in a dream, 
have conjured up such a train of wild and bitter 
fancies ; much less how the fearful tissue should have 
been so interwoven with the memory of an idle caprice 
of boyhood as to give new shape and reality to a 
phantom long—long since faded. And I could not 
but think that had a vision so strange and vivid swept 
athwart my brain at an earlier period of life, I should 
have regarded it as something more than an un- 
meaning phantasy! That mystical romance, which 
is the religion of life’s spring time, would have inter- 
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preted my dream as a dark foreboding of the future, 
prophetic of hopes misplaced, of opportunities mis- 
applied, of a joyless and barren youth, and a manhood 
whose best endeavour would be only a restless effort 
to lose in action the memory of dreary past. 

If half be true, however, that is told concerning 
them, still more extravagant sallies of the imagina- 
tion overtake persons of quite as easy and indolent 
a disposition as my own, when venturing to pass a 
night upon the Enchanted Mountains. 


THE DESERTED DIGGINGS.* 
By AN OLD CHUM. 


IT was about an hour before sunset, on a beautiful 
day in early spring, that I rode slowly amongst the 
solitary heathclad ranges of the once famous Kajunga 
diggings. For miles and miles the bed of every 
gully, the crest of every hill, and the broad surface 
of every flat, were thickly dotted with hillocks of 
pipe-clay heaped up near some fallen-in shaft, over 
the mouths of many of which windlass legs, with here 
and there a windlass barrel, were still standing. Three 
years before, every hill and gully in the district was 
thickly peopled. The site of tents and stores might 
still be easily traced on the ground, which, where 
they had stood, was hard and grassless, while on 
every side sod or log-chimneys—the latter, for the 
most part, entire, the former in various. stages of 
decay—gave abundant proof how numerous had once 
been the dwelling-places of the digger. The country 
through which I had for some hours been travelling 
is in general barren and desolate in the extreme, 
badly watered, and seldom affording even the scantiest 
feed, so that, once robbed of its gold, it b=+.sneedily 
relapsed into its former uninhabited st-te. The past 
winter, however, had been a remarkably rainy one, 
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and, under the genial influence of the spring sun, the 
landscape had assumed the most beautiful] appearance. 
The flats were emerald-green with young grass, while 
the ranges presented all the hues of the rainbow, 
from the many-coloured heaths through which my 
horse made his way breast-deep. Thousands of wild 
flowers sprang up on every side, whilst overhead the 
wattle- blossoms, gleaming like gold amongst the 
delicate foliage, filled the air with perfume. The 
timber had been sadly thinned in old times by the 
axe of the digger, and by frequent bush-fires, but 
still many a noble white gum stood in the flats, and 
the summits of the hills were clothed with the stringy 
bark and peppermint. Pausing on the top of a range 
a little higher than its neighbours to contemplate the 
beauty of the scene, my eye caught sight of something 
bright glancing amongst the trees to the north, which 
I at once guessed to be the Kajunga Creek, on the 
banks of which I meant to camp for the night. 
Giving my nag his head, he settled at once into that 
curious shambling gallop which an old stock-horse 
will keep up for hours, and in a few minutes I 
reached the creek, on whose banks I found, as I had 
expected, very tolerable feed. 

Dismounting, I took off the saddle and bridle, and, 
placing them on the ground beside my blanket and 
cooking utensils, I hobbled my horse, and left him 
to go where he would; then, after a plunge in the 
creek, I kind}gd a fire, made my tea, toasted my 
chops on the end of a stick, and, having thoroughly 
satisfied my appetite, mixed myself a good stiff 
pannikin of brandy and water from my capacious 
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flask, and, seating myself cosily on a log before the 
fire, lighted my pipe and began to smoke. The sun 
had now gone down some time, and the stillness of 
the starlit night was unbroken save by the rattle of 
my horse’s hobbles as he changed his feeding-ground, 
and occasionally by the plaintive notes of the curlew, 
or the cry of the more-pork, the night-cuckoo of 
Australia, 

Yielding to the potency.of the grog and the sooth- 
ing influences of the honey-dew, I had fallen into 
a semi-dozing state, when I was suddenly aroused by 
the sound of voices, and almost immediately after- 
wards three men stepped out of the gloom into the 
bright fire-light, and, with a hearty ‘‘ What cheer, 
mate!’ commenced making themselves comfortable 
for the night, much after the sam® fashion I myself 
had pursued an hour or so before. They were 
evidently all diggers, for I noticed the marks of the 
pipe-clay on their moleskins, and, as they had only 
their blankets with them and no tools, I guessed, as 
was the case, that they must be on their road down 
to town. After they had supped, I produced the 
brandy-flask, and, as may be imagined, we fraternized 
at once. We talked upon various subjects: of the 
good old times, when gold was plentiful and diggers 
few; of the bad new times, when diggers abounded, 
but gold was, alas! scarce; of Eaglehawk; of the 
Ballarat riots, in which one of my companions had 
lost a couple of fingers; of dodging the police in the 
old licence-hunting days; and of a hundred other 
kindred subjects, which, to an old gold-seeker, furnish 
an endless fund of amusement. I myself had handled 
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the pick and rocked the cradle for many a long day, 
so that I was fully qualifed to bear my part in the 
conversation. After some time, however, the current 
of talk slackened gradually, and at last we had 
remained silently smoking for several minutes, when 
one of my companions, addressing himself to another, 
a short but enormously powerful man, who was 
extended at full length before the fire, and whose 
face was so completely buried in hair, that only the 
tip of his nose and his sharply twinkling eyes were 
visible, said : 

‘* Bill, my boy ! didn’t you work somewhere here- 
abouts, once upon a time?” 

‘*Yes,”’ replied Bill; ‘‘about a matter of three 
years and a half ago I worked on the old Kajunga, 
more by token, I had the best hole in Murder-will- 
out Gully that ever fell to my share since I first 
handled a pick.” 

‘* Murder-will-out Gully !”’ I exclaimed; ‘‘ well, I 
have heard some queer names given to gullies and flats 
in my time,—what with Dead-horse, Lucky-woman, 
Peg-leg, Nip-cheese, Pinch-gut, and such like, but 
that beats them all. Pray, why was it so called?” 

‘S Well, you see, mate,” said Bill, ‘I am not much 
of a hand at pitching a tale, but, as you seem the 
right sort, I'll try for once. It will be four years on 
the third of next month since first I came on to 
Kajunga. I had been working at Friar’s Creek, 
in tucker-holes,* for some time previously, for my 
mate had been bad with the dysentery, and, of 


* A tucker-hole is one that affords a bare subsistence. 
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course, I couldn’t leave him. At last, however, he 
died, and, having been told that there were some old 
shipmates of mine up here, I determined to come up 
and try my luck. Well, I soon picked up with a 
fresh mate, and a pretty tidy hole, too, for there was 
gold galore in these parts then. There was a rare 
rough lot about here, though. You see, it was a 
goodish way from the old-established gold-fields, and 
the diggings were scattered over such a deal of 
ground, that what few troopers we had up here went 
pretty nigh for nothing, so that every man of us used 
to sleep with his loaded revolver under his head, as 
in the old times on Golden Point. I was camped a 
few miles higher up the creek, and in the next tent 
to us were a couple of chaps who had been working 
there some time; but, partly through want of luck, 
and partly through blowing all they earned in the 
grog-shanties, they were pretty well always down on 
their luck. The name of the youngest of them 
was Charley Smart—Smart Charley we used to call 
him, though; for of a Sunday he used to come out 
in a grey shirt all worked with scarlet silk, a great 
red sash round his waist, a real Panarna hat, breeches, 
and knee-boots, all which swell dunnage he had 
brought with him from California, where he and his 
brother, who was then away at M‘Ivor, had worked 
for some time. He was a very good-looking young 
chap, though he was as white in the face as a 
‘parsnip; but he was uncommon strong and hearty, 
and an out-and-out good workman. His mate Alick 
—or Black Alick, as we used to call him, on account 
of the darkness of his skin—was a chap of about 
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fifty years of age, and as ill-looking a customer as 
you could well meet with on a day’s march, even in 
this country. I have heard since that he was tried 
in the old country for robbery and murder. There 
wasn’t quite evidence enough to bring the hanging 
matter home to him, though there wasn’t much doubt 
of his guilt; so he saved his neck, and came out to 
the colonies at Government expense instead. He was 
a gloomy, morose kind of fellow, very quarrelsome 
when in drink, and as unsociable as a bear ; for when 
he was out of cash to knock down in grog, he used 
always to turn in as soon as ever he had swallowed 
his supper, never coming out to sit by the fire and 
smoke and yarn, like the rest of us used to do. 
Smart Charley was quite another guess sort of chap. 
He would sit up half the night, as long as any one 
was left to talk to, and seemed to dislike the blankets 
as much as Black Alick loved them. 

‘‘Now, a short distance from where we were 
camped, there was a grog-shanty—not one of your 
new-fangled, weather-boarded hotels, with a grand 
bar all set out with swell decanters full of bad liquor, 
but a jolly great tent, well put up, with a good fly 
over it, lined throughout with green baize, and a sod 
chimney to it that would hold an eight-foot log—as 
comfortable a crib as a man could wish to set foot in, 
who was content to pour good stuff out of a black 
bottle, and drink it out of a pannikin. It was kept 
by a Yankee—a very fair specimen of one he was, 
too, and an uncommon good hand at drinks, to be 
sure. The way he could mix a julep was a caution. 
Well, a whole lot of us chaps used to frequent this 
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shanty more or less, and, though I never was much 
of a one for drink, I used to go up pretty regular of 
a Saturday night, and have a hand at euchre or 
cribbage, and a glass or two of hot whisky-and- 
water—real Scotch, and first-rate at that. The 
Yankee boys who came there said it was nothing to 
Monongohela; but Charley, who had been some 
time in America, said that that was all gas. How- 
ever, as I never tasted the liquor in question, I can’t 
say. Among the fellows who used the shanty—the 
‘Stars and Stripes,’ as we called it—was one who 
dropped in occasionally, who went by the name of 
Indian Hepe, though he was no more an Indian than 
you are, for his father was a Scotchman and his 
mother a Mexican woman of Sonora; but he had 
been stolen away when a lad by the Indians who 
live on horseback—Comanchees, I think they call 
them—and had passed pretty nigh twenty years of 
his life among them. I have heard that he became 
a chief, and had raised a deal of hair in his time; 
but whether this was true or not, I can’t say, for he 
was a silent sort of chap, and never said much about 
his past life. He had come on to the California 
diggings soon after they broke out, and afterwards 
gone over to Sydney, and from there to Victoria. 
We used to think him a bit mad, for he would go 
away with his gun all alone for weeks, living upon 
what he could shoot, and when he came back to 
work he used to prefer spending half the night by 
himself in the bush, stretched out on his back, staring 
up at the stars, to sitting comfortably by the fire and 
smoking his pipe like a Christian. There were queer 
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tales afloat about his having told some fellows’ 
fortunes up on Eaglehawk, and how all he said had 
come true. Well, one Saturday night—I remember 
it well, for we had nuggeted pretty nigh thirty ounces 
that day—we were all of us up at the Stars and 
Stripes. Alick and Charley had been pretty well in 
luck that week, and they insisted on shouting” all 
round, time after time, till we all, I fancy, had taken 
a little more than was good for us, and even Hepe 
began to talk a bit. Charley, seeing this, began 
gammoning and chaffing him about his powers of 
fortune-telling. The Indian took it very quietly at 
first, but when Charley went on too much at him, 
he got riled, and said he: 

‘**Charley, I can tell you something that will 
happen to you, as sure as you are sitting before that 
fire.’ 

‘* “What is it, Indian?’ says Charley; ‘speak up!’ 

*** Well, the best hole of the best rush that ever 
was or ever will be on Kajunga shall be found by 
you, and yet you will never handle an ounce of the 
gold, and, what’s more, those that work it will never 
profit by it.’ 

‘“‘At this we all laughed heartily, and says 
Charley : 

‘° “Tf it’s ever my luck to come across a bit of 
good ground, I should like to see the chap living 
that would jumpf it, and I’d not only handle the 


* Shouting means standing treat. 

t To jump a hole means to take possession of it under the 
pretence that it has not been worked for twenty-four hours, or 
that its owner possesses another claim. 
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gold, but spend it too. As to profiting by it, why, 
that’s another thing altogether; but if I didn’t, the 
Stars and Stripes would, at any rate.’ 

‘*Hepe didn’t make any reply, but sat quietly 
smoking his pipe for a bit, and then got up and went 
away. By this time Alick had begun to get nasty, 
and wanted to fight everybody in the shanty, one 
down the other come on, so I thought it time to 
make tracks for my tent and turn in. 

‘*It seems that soon after I left, Alick and Charley 
had a bit of a barney, which ended in a regular 
stand-up fight, and when old Stars and Stripes 
attempted to separate them, they both went into 
him like mad, and beat him pretty nigh into a jelly 
before the other boys could get him away. He was 
precious savage at this, as you may think, and swore 
that neither of them should ever have another nobbler 
from him, either for love or money. 

‘*A few days after this shindy, the rush to the 
White Hills took place, and Alick and Charley got 
a capital claim, dead on the gutter. It was so good 
a one that they couldn’t have knocked down all they 
made, even if they had had every night to do it in; 
but old Stars and Stripes wouldn’t have them at any 
price, and though there were lots of grog-tents in 
the neighbourhood, there wasn’t a drop of decent 
stuff to be got nearer than the township, which was 
pretty well three miles off, with a rare rough road to it, 
bad enough to travel even by daylight ;—so they were 
obliged to lay by their gold, whether they would or not. 

‘*For the first few Sundays they used to start off 
for Kajunga as soon as day broke, drink all day, and 
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come reeling back just before sunset. But there had 
been ill-blood between them ever since the night 
of the row, and on the third Sunday they had another 
fight, and Charley drew his revolver on Alick—a bad 
habit he had learned over in California. There 
wasn’t any harm done, for some of the boys who 
were present interfered; but there was no love lost 
between them from that day, and, though they still 
worked and lived together, they seldom or never 
spoke, and used to grub separate. Alick still kept 
up his Sunday journeys to Kajunga, but Charley 
never went down any more, turned quite steady, and 
saved up a heap of gold. This sort of game went 
on for three months or more, till one Wednesday 
evening, aS we were sitting round the fire after 
supper, Charley says to me: 

***We shall have washed up by Saturday after- 
noon, Bill, and as I and Alick don’t hit it any longer, 
I shall start away on ‘Sunday morning for the town, 
and have a spree. I expect my brother Jack will 
get down there in a couple of weeks or so, and then 
we will either come up here again to prospect for 
the claim the Indian told me of, or try some fresh 
diggings. I rather think, however, I shall do the 
latter.’ 

‘*On Saturday night Charley came and had his 
supper with us. 

‘**Tt’s my last night on the old Kajunga,’ says he. 
*I wish you would get old Stars and Stripes to let 
me in; I should like to shout for the boys once more 
before I go.’ 

**IT went up to the shanty, and, after a deal of 
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trouble, I made it all right for Charley, but Alick he 
' wouldn’t have, do what I would, and I tried pretty 
hard too. However, I might have saved myself all 
bother on his account, for it seems while I was 
away he came out of the tent, and Charley, who was 
as good-hearted a fellow as ever breathed, asked him 
to shake hands and have a nobbler, but Alick only 
swore at him and went in again. Well, we had a . 
right down jolly night of it, to be sure. Stars and 
Stripes brewed us some stunning rum punch, and we 
had lots of singing and plenty of good yarns, and 
were very merry, without any of us getting much 
over the mark. Rather late Indian came in, for, 
like the rest of us, he liked Charley, and would have 
been sorry to let him go away without wishing him 
luck, Charley shook him by the hand. 

‘*“Indian,’ says he, ‘I haven’t found this grand 
hole yet, though I have had a pretty my one, and 
can’t complain.’ 

‘** Wait a bit,’ says Hepe, ‘ you'll find it, no 
fear.’ 

‘*Charley laughed, and was going to make some 
reply, but just then one of the boys began a song 
with a chorus as long as from here to the top of 
Mount Lofty, and we all joined in, of course, and 
so the subject was dropped. We knocked off soon 
after midnight, and I walked down to the tent with 
Charley. 

‘* Good-bye, old fellow,’ says he; ‘‘I shan’t see 
you in the morning, for I shall be off by daybreak, 
and I know that you can do with a tidy amount of 


sleep ona Sunday. I shan’t be long making town, 
a L 
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tor I mean to take nothing with me but the things 
_I stand up in and my gold. The tent is Alick’s, and 
if he leaves before I return, I have told him to let 
you have my tub and cradle and tools, and if I am 
not back in three months, why you are quite welcome 
to them. Good night, old chap, and good luck to 
you.’ With that we went into our tents, and in a 
few minutes I was wrapped in my blankets and 
sound asleep. Just about dawn I was woke up by 
Charley, who was whistling away most vigorously as 
he made his fire and boiled the water for his tea. 
He wasn’t long in finishing his breakfast, and then 
away he went on his journey as brisk as a bee. 
Instead of taking the main road which led to 
Kajunga, he passed right by our tent, and struck 
at once into the bush, intending, no doubt, to give 
the township a wide berth, which was a very sensible 
notion of his, as there were a deal of old hands and 
roughs loafing about it, and he carried a large amount 
of gold about him. As I was dropping off to sleep 
again, I thought I heard a slight noise as if some one 
was passing our tent on tip-toe, but as I was too 
sleepy to give much heed, and the dog which lay 
stretched out at the entrance of the tent didn’t bark, 
I just gave myself an extra coil in the blankets, and 
was soon in the land of Nod. I seldom get up of a 
Sunday much before ten, but as my mate and I had 
agreed to go out on the plains that day after some 
turkey that had been seen about, and it being my 
- week to cook, I roused out pretty early, lighted the 
fire, and set to work to get breakfast ready. I was 
busy frying the chops, when, looking up, I saw 
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Alick coming along the road from the township. He 
had his gun under his arm and a brace of snipe in 
one hand. 

‘¢ © Why, Alick,’ said I, ‘you have been out after 
the birds pretty early.’ 

‘* * Oh,’ says he, ‘ Charley made such a cursed row 
this morning, that he woke me up, and, as I couldn’t 
get to sleep again, I thought I would try if there was. 
anything to be got along the creek. I have been. 
pretty well all the way to the township, and this is all. 
I’ve lighted on.’ 

‘¢¢ Well,’ says I, ‘I hope we shall have better 
sport, at any rate.’ 

‘*¢T hope you will,’ says he; and into his tent he- 
goes. 

‘* Well, things went on pretty much in the old way 
with us for the next few weeks—the only thing in any 
way remarkable was the change that had come over: 
Alick. Since Charley’s departure he never shut 
himself up of a night as he used to do, but came out 
regularly and sat with the rest of us till the very last 
man went off,—and then even he did not seem much. 
inclined to turn in himself. Not that he was a bit 
more pleasant than before, for formerly he used to- 
speak now and then, but now he never so much as. 
opened his mouth, but sat smoking and staring into 
the fire, and looking altogether as miserable as a. 
bandicoot. Nobody cared about him for a mate— 
and indeed he never looked after one himself, but 
went and worked as a hatter® at some surfacing which. 


* A digger who works alone is so called. 
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had just been struck on the side of Ironbark Gully. 
The stuff wasn’t very rich, but as there was a consider- 
able depth of it, and it was very easy washing, being 
quite free from clay, and not requiring above two 
waters, he did pretty well at it. He had taken to 
eave his money, too, for his Sunday journeys to the 
‘township were entirely dropped, and the Stars and 
Stripes wouldn’t have him at any price, though he 
begged hard to be let in. Well, it may have been a 
couple of months or thereabouts after Charley left us 
that me and my mate were sitting one fine night in 
fromt of our tent, doing our pipes. It was full moon, 
‘and pretty nigh as light as day. Alick had been 
working late, and was busy in his tent getting his 
supper ready, to cook which he had lighted a big 
fire not very far from where we were seated. I had 
just been talking to my mate about Charley, and was 
wondering whether he meant to come back for his 
‘things or to leave them for me, when who should I 
see come out of the bush just behind Alick’s tent but 
‘Charley himself. He was dressed just the same as 
uasual—grey shirt, red sash and all—but looked, if 
possible, a trifle more bloodless than ever. To my 
‘surprise, he passed by the tent, and though I shouted 
out to him he took no notice, but walked straight 
over to the fire and sat down on a log which lay 
beside it, with his back towards us. Well, I was 
just going up to ask him what he meant by cutting a 
couple of old pals in that style, when out came Alick, 
‘carrying a billy full of soup in his hand, which he was 
going to warm up, and as he kept stirring it round 
while he walked, he did not notice Charley, who sat 
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quite still, looking at the fire, without ever saying a 
word. Alick stooped down, settled the logs so as to 
make a firm place on which to set his pot, and as he 
lifted up his head after placing it on the fire, he caught 
sight of Charley. Never shall I forget his face, if I — 
were to live a thousand years. For about half a 
minute he stood as still as if he were turned into stone 
—his mouth wide open, his eyes starting out of his 
head, and his cheeks as white as pipe-clay ; then, with 
a horrible yell, he fell head foremost im the fire. My 
mate and I rushed up, dragged him from amongst the 
blazing logs, and when we had done so, and turned 
round to look for Charley, he was gone. Well, I can 
tell you, I began to feel pretty scared, and no mistake. 

‘* “Ned,” says I to my mate, ‘there’s something 
wrong here. If that wasn’t Charley himself it was 
his ghost, and I am sure if he had been living he 
would never have gone off like that, without having a 
talk with us and the rest of the boys.’ 

‘*“« Nonsense,’ says he, ‘there ain’t any such thing 
as ghosts.’ 

But though he pretended to laugh at the whole 
affair, and said that Charley was only having a game | 
with us, I could see by his looks that he was more 
inclined after all to be of my opinion than of his own. 
However, we didn’t have much time for talking, for 
all the while we were holding up Alick, who, though 
not very badly burnt, was quite insensible. We 
carried him into his tent, and tried everything we 
could think of to bring him round; but as it was all of 
no use, my mate proposed that he should sit up with 
him one half the night, and I the other. Well, it 
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might have been about midnight when my mate came 
and woke me up. ‘ Why,’ says I, ‘ what’s the matter 
with you? you look as white asa ghost.’ ‘Get up,’ 
says he, ‘and come along with me. Poor Charley, I 
am afraid it’s all over with him.’ AsI couldn't get 
anything more out of him, I hurried on my clothes 
and went with him to Alick’s tent. By the light of 
the candle, which stood on the table near the head of 
the bunk, I could see Alick’s features plainly. He 
was asleep, but his face was perfectly livid, and the 
perspiration was rolling in huge drops down his fore- 
head. For about a quarter of an hour he lay like this, 
quite still, my mate and I watching him in silence. 
Suddenly, however, he raised himself up, and screamed 
out : 

**¢Keep him off! keep him off! he has come to 
drag me down to hell. His grave cannot hold him, 
and yet I buried him deep down, deep down. Mercy, 
my God, mercy, mercy, mercy!’ 

‘* His screams gradually grew fainter, and at last 
he fell back perfectly exhausted. 

‘*“ Has he been taken like that before to-night?’ 
says I. 

** * Ves, just before I came and woke you up.’ 

‘** Well, you go and tur in now, and I will stay 
with him till morning, and then we'll think what is 
best to be done.’ 

‘*It might have been about daylight, when Alick 
roused up all of a sudden. He sat up, looked round 
the tent, and, seeing me seated on the opposite bunk, 
he exclaimed : 

‘«¢ Why, what’s all this? I must have been ill.’ 
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**T didn’t make him any answer, so he laid himself 
down again, and, turning himself so that I couldn’t 
see his face, he said, after a bit : 

*©¢ Where’s Charley? Didn’t Charley come back 
last night ?’ 

‘*¢Where Charley is, Alick,’ said I, ‘you best 
know.’ 

‘*< What do you mean by that?’ says he savagely, 
starting up, and facing me. 

***]T mean,’ says I, ‘that you said things in your 
sleep last night that want explaining.’ 

‘*¢ What did I say?’ says he. 

‘¢* Never mind the exact words,’ says I; ‘but I 
may just as well tell you that before my mate and me 
you said as much as that you had murdered Charley 
Smart.’ 

With that he dropped back on his bunk again, as 
if he had been shot. He lay a long time without 
speaking. At last he raised himself up on one arm, 
and says he: 

*** Bill, it’s no use my keeping the matter to myself 
any longer. Charley's ghost came for me last night, 
and though I escaped him that time, it’s all up with 
me, I feel. I did murder him. I followed him that 
Sunday morning, and shot him down in a gully a few 
miles from here. I hid his body in the scrub, and in 
the evening I went down and buried him; but his 
grave was not deep enough—his grave was not deep 
enough.’ 

‘© * Well, Alick,’ says I, ‘I didn’t ask you to tell me 
all this, but now you have done so, I must do my duty.’ 

‘**T know—I know,’ says he. ‘Let me go down 
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with you and show you where the body is buried, 
and then you may hand me over to the traps as soon 
as you like. I have been sick of my life this long 
time.’ | 

‘* Well, I called my mate, and sent him up to the 
Stars and Stripes, where he found some of the boys 
who had come in for their morning drink, and told 
them all about it, and a pretty row there was at once, 
as you may well think. Some of the Yankees were 
for lynching him right away, but the rest of us 
wouldn’t agree to it, and at last it was settled that 
Alick should go down with us, and show us the grave; 
and that, in order not to attract the attention of those 
whom we might meet on the road, he should not be 
bound. It was necessary to take the greatest care in 
order to get him safe into the hands of the troopers, 
for if the news of the murder had once got noised 
about the township, he wouldn’t have had many 
minutes to say his prayers in, I can tell you. How- 
ever, we put our revolvers in our pockets, and gave 
him notice that if he offered to escape we would shoot 
him down like a dog. He led us right through the 
bush, without ever speaking, till he came to a very 
long gully with steep sides, and about the middle of 
it he stopped, and, pointing to a great half-charred 
log, said : 

‘**¢ Underneath that.’ 

‘* We rolled away the log, and began to dig, taking 
it in turns. It was a lightish soil, and easy sinking ; 
so that, working with a will, as we did, it wasn’t very 
long before we reached the body. 

‘It was in a horrible state of decay, but still it 
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wasn’t so far gone but what we could swear to it. 
We left some of our party with it, and then we started 
with Alick to take him to the police camp at Kajunga. 
Now, the creek about a mile above Kajunga runs at 
the bottom of a tremendous precipice 300 or 400 feet 
in height, and along the top of this precipice lay our 
road. The scrub is very thick about there, and comes 
pretty well up to the edge of the cliff, so that there is 
but a narrow pathway of a few feet in width. Well, 
we had got almost within sight of the township, when 
who should come out of the bush about a hundred 
yards ahead of us, but Charley. It was broad day- 
light, so that there was no mistaking him. Well, I 
can tell you my heart beat double-quick, and I don’t 
think that any one of us felt quite at his ease. Alick 
was walking by my side when he caught sight of 
Charley advancing towards him. With a yell of terror 
he rushed across the narrow path and flung himself 
headlong over the precipice. He did it so suddenly 
that none of us could even offer to prevent him. I 
sprang to the edge of the cliff just in time to see him 
strike heavily against a projecting granite boulder, 
and fall with a dull splash into the dark waters of 
the creek, which closed over him for ever. When I 
looked round I saw the supposed ghost gazing over 
the precipice with an expression of horror and amaze- 
ment in his face. 

‘* This can’t be anything but a man, after all, thinks 
I, so I marched straight up to him, and I then saw at 
once that it was not Charley, though the likeness was 
so striking that at a short distance it would have 
deceived any one. The mystery was soon explained. 
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He was Charley’s brother, Jack Smart, who, not 
finding him in the town, as he had expected, had 
come up to Kajunga to look after him. The evening 
before, he had missed his way, and got up to our tents. 
He had not replied to my welcome, because, being 
very deaf, he had not heard it. Alick’s extraordinary 
behaviour upon seeing him, had led him to believe 
that he was amongst a lot of candidates for the Yarra 
Bend,* so that while we were lugging Alick out of 
the fire, he quietly sloped into the bush again. Having 
worked for several years along with his brother in 
California, he had taken to dress exactly in the same 
style, which made the resemblance between them 
almost perfect. Well, you may be sure, when the 
news of all this reached the township, there was the 
devil to pay. Everybody knocked off work, and 
started off to see the place where the murdered man 
had been buried. There had been a pretty smart 
shower since we dug the body up, and as a Scotchman 
of the name of Campbell was looking at the grave, he 
saw something bright among the dirt that had been 
thrown up. He stooped down and picked it up, and 
what should it be but a nugget of pretty nigh three 
ounces, a small piece of which had been washed clean 
by the rain. Well, he jumped straight into the grave, 
and drove his pick in at once, and Rush Oh! was 
the order of the day. Claims were marked out on 
every side, the corpse was left to the care of Jack 
Smart and the police, who had just come up, and the 
gully was soon alive with the whole population of 


* The Yarra Bend is the madhouse. 
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Kajunga, mad with excitement. I had marked out a 
claim about fifty yards from the grave—claim, as it 
was called—and was hard at work sinking for my bare 
life, when some one touched me on the shoulder. It 
was Hepe. 

‘** Well,’ says he, ‘what I said has come true, 
He found the claim, but he never handled the gold.’ 

‘* Well, whether it was chance or not, I cannot say, 
but everything Hepe told us that night came to pass; 
for that was the best rush ever known on Kajunga, 
and the grave claim was allowed on all hands to be 
the best hole on it; and yet those who worked it 
never benefited by it, for the two Campbells who had 
it, after working it right out all except one pillar, 
attempted to take that away without putting in proper 
props, so the roof of the drive fell in on them, and 
they were both killed. What became of the gold 
they took out of it was never known. No Government 
receipts were found either on their bodies or among 
their things, nor could an ounce of gold be discovered, 
though search was made wherever it was thought they 
might have stowed it away. My belief is that they 
planted it somewhere in the bush, but where, no one 
will ever know, for it ain’t likely that pick or spade 
will ever be plied upon the old Kajunga again.” 

‘* And what amount of gold do you think they 
took out of their claim ?” said I. 

‘* Well, me and my mate cleared nearly £2000 a 
man after all expenses paid. The American hole, 
which was the best-after Campbell’s, turned out, I 
know, upwards of £5000, so that I should think there 
must be between £5000 and £6000 lying somewhere 
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handy, if one only knew where to drop upon it; but 
prospecting for that lot amongst all these wild gullies 
would be but a poor spec, I reckon. And now, 
mates, my yarn is clean spun out, and as we must be 
up with the sunin the morning, I shall say good 
night.” 

So saying, he knocked the ashes from his pipe, 
rolled himself in his blanket, and in a few minutes 
was sound asleep, an example we were none of us 
slow to follow. 


“MURDER WILL OUT.” 
By WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


THE world has become monstrous matter-of-fact in 
latter days. We can no longer get a ghost story, 
either for love or money. The materialists have it 
all their own way ; and even the little urchin, eight 
years old, instead of deferring with decent reverence 
to the opinions of his grandmamma, now stands up 
stoutly for his own. He believes ia every ‘‘ ology” 
but pneumatology. ‘‘ Faust” aad the ‘‘Old Woman 
of Berkeley” move his derision only, and he would 
laugh incredulously, if fae dared, at the Witch of 
Endor. The whole armoury of modern reasoning 
is on his side; and, however he may admit at seasons 
that belief can scarcely be counted a matter of will, - 
he yet puts his veto on ali sorts of credulity. That 
cold-blooded demon called Sciemce has taken the 
place of all the other demons. He has certainly 
cast out innumerable devils, however he may still 
spare the principal. Whether we are the better for 
his intervention is another question. There is reason 
to apprehend that, in disturbing our human faith in 
shadows, we have lost some of those wholesome moral 
restraints which might have kept many of us virtuous, 
where the laws could not. 

The effect, however, is much the more seriously 
evil in all that concerns the romantic. Our story- 

273 
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tellers are so resolute to deal in the real, the actua} 
only, that they venture on no subjects the details of 
which are not equally vulgar and susceptible of proof. 
With this end in view, indeed, they too commonly 
choose their subjects among convicted felons, in order 
that they may avail themselves of the evidence which 
led to their conviction; and, to prove more con- 
clusively their devoted adherence to nature and the 
truth, they depict the former not only in her condition 
of nakedness, but long before she has found out the 
springs of running water. It is to be feared that some 
of the coarseness of modern taste arises from the too 
great lack of that veneration which belonged to, and 
elevated to dignity, even the errors of preceding ages. 
A love of the marvellous belongs, it appears to mef to. 
all those who love and cultivate either of the fine t 
I very much doubt whether the poet, the painten/ the 
sculptor, or the romancer, ever yet lived, wha had 
» not some strong bias—a leaning, at least,—to a »elief 
in the wonders of the invisible world. Certainly, the 
higher orders of poets and painters, those who <reate 
and invent, must have a strong taint of the supersti- 
tious in their composition. But this is digressive, and 
leads us from our purpose. x 
It is so long since we have been suffered to see ux 
hear of a ghost, that a visitation at this time may 
have the effect of novelty, and I propose to narrate a 
story which I heard more than once in my boyhood, 
from the lips of an aged relative, who succeeded, at 
the time, in making me believe every word of it; 
perhaps, for the simple reason that she convinced me 
she believed every word of it herself. My grand- 
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mother was an old lady who had been a resident of 
the seat of most frequent war in Carolina during the 
Revolution. She had fortunately survived the number- 
less atrocities which she was yet compelled to witness ; 
and, a keen observer, with a strong memory, she had 
in store a thousand legends of that stirring period, 
which served to beguile me from sleep many and 
many a long winter night. The story whichI propose 
to tell was one of these ; and when I say that she not 
only devoutly believed it herself, but that it was 
believed by sundry of her contemporaries, who were 
themselves privy to such of the circumstances as could 
be known to third parties, the gravity with which I 
repeat the legend will not be considered very astonishing. 

The revolutionary war had but a little while been 
concluded. The British had left the country; but 
peace did not imply repose. The community was 
still in that state of ferment which was natural enough 
to passions, not yet at rest, which had been brought 
into exercise and action during the protracted seven 
years struggle through which the nation had just 
passed. The state was overrun by idlers, adventurers, 
profligates, and criminals. Disbanded soldiers, half- 
starved and reckless, occupied the highways,—outlaws, 
emerging from their hiding-places, skulked about the 
settlements with an equal sentiment of hate and fear 
in their hearts ;—patriots were clamouring for justice 
upon the Tories, and sometimes anticipating its course 
by judgments of their own; while the Tories, those 
against whom the proofs were too strong for denial or 
evasion, buckled on their armour for a renewal of the 
struggle. Such being the condition of the country, 
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it may easily be supposed that life and property 
lacked many of their necessary securities. Men 
generally travelled with weapons which were dis- 
played on the smallest provocation; and few who 
could provide themselves with an escort ventured to 
travel any distance without one. 

There was, about this time, said my grandmother, 
and while such was the condition of the country, a 
family of the name of Grayling, that lived somewhere 
upon the skirts of ‘‘ Ninety-six ” district. Old Gray- 
ling, the head of the family, was dead. He was killed 
in Buford’s massacre. His wife was a fine woman, 
not so very old, who had an only son named James, 
and a little girl, only five years of age, named Lucy. 
James was but fourteen when his father was killed, 
and that event made a man of him. He went out 
with his rifle in company with Joel Sparkman, who 
was his mother’s brother, and joined himself to 
Pickens’s Brigade. Here he made as good a soldier 
as the best. He had no sort of fear. He was always 
the first to go forward ; and his rifle was always good 
for his enemy’s button at a long hundred yards. He 
was in several fights both with the British and Tories ; 
and just before the war was ended he had a famous 
brush with the Cherokees, when Pickens took their 
country from them. But though he had no fear, and 
never knew when to stop killing while the fight was 
going on, he was the most bashful of boys that I ever 
knew ; and so kind-hearted, that it was almost mpos- 
sible to believe all we heard of his fierce doings when 
he was in battle. But they were nevertheless quite 
true for all his bashfulness. | 
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Well, when the war was over, Joel Sparkman, who 
lived with his sister, Grayling, persuaded her that it 
would be better to move down into the low country. 
I don’t know what reason he had for it, or what they. 
proposed to do there. They had very little property, 
but Sparkman was a knowing man, who could turn 
his hand to a hundred things; and as he was a 
bachelor, and loved his sister and her children just as 
if they had been his own, it was natural that she 
should go with him wherever he wished. James, too, 
who was restless by nature—and the taste he had 
enjoyed of the wars had made him more so—he was 
full of it; and so, one sunny morning in April, their 
waggon started for the city. The waggon was only a 
small one, with two horses, scarcely larger than those 
that are employed to carry chickens and fruit to the 
market from the Wassamaws and thereabouts. It 
was driven by a negro fellow named Clytus, and 
carried Mrs. Grayling and Lucy. James and his 
uncle loved the saddle too well to shut themselves up 
in such a vehicle ; and both of them were mounted on 
fine horses which they had won from theenemy. The 
saddle that James rode on,—and he was very proud 
of it,—was one that he had taken at the battle of . 
Cowpens from one of Tarleton’s own dragoons, after 
he had tumbled the owner. The roads at that season 
were excessively bad, for the rains of March had been 
frequent and heavy, the track was very much cut up, 
and the red clay gullies of the hills of ‘‘ Ninety-six ” 
were so washed that it required all shoulders, twenty 
times a day, to get the waggon wheels out of the bog. 


This made them travel very slowly,—perhaps, not 
a _oM 
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more than fifteen miles a day. Another cause for 
slow travelling was, the necessity of great caution, 
and a constant look-out for enemies both up and 
down the road. James and his uncle took it by turns 
to ride ahead, precisely as they did when scouting in 
war, but one of them always kept along with the 
waggon. They had gone on this way for two days, 
and saw nothing to trouble and alarm them. There 
were few persons on the highroad, and these seemed 
to the full as shy of them as they probably were of 
strangers. But just as they were about to camp, 
the evening of the second day, while they were 
splitting light-wood, and getting out the kettles and 
the frying-pan, a person rode up and joined them 
without much ceremony. He was a short, thick- 
set man, somewhere between forty and fifty: had 
on very coarse and common garments, though he 
rode a fine black horse of remarkable strength and 
vigour. He was very civil of speech, though he had 
but little to say, and that little showed him to be a 
person without much education and with no refinement. 
He begged permission to make one of the encampment, 
and his manner was very respectful and even humble ; 
but there was something dark and sullen in his face— 
_ his eyes, which were of a light grey colour, were 
very restless, and his nose turned up sharply, and was 
very red. His forehead was excessively broad, and 
his eyebrows thick and shaggy—white hairs being 
freely mingled with the dark, both in them and upon 
his head. Mrs. Grayling did not like this man’s looks, 
and whispered her dislike to her son; but James, 
who felt himself equal to any man, said promptly,— 
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‘¢ What of that, mother? we can’t turn the stranger 
off and say ‘No;’ and if he means any mischief, 
there’s two of us, you know.” 

The man had no weapons—none, at least, which 
were then visible ; and deported himself in so humble 
a manner, that the prejudice which the party had 
formed against him when he first appeared, if it 
was not dissipated while he remained, at least failed 
to gain any increase. He was very quiet, did not 
mention an unnecessary word, and seldom permitted 
his eyes to rest upon those of any of the party, the 
_ females not excepted. This, perhaps, was the only 
circumstance that, in the mind of Mrs. Grayling, 
tended to confirm the hostile impression which his 
coming had originally occasioned. In a little while 
the temporary encampment was put in a state equally 
social and warlike. The waggon was wheeled a little 
way into the woods, and off the road; the horses 
fastened behind it in such a manner that any attempt 
to steal them would be difficult of success, even were 
the watch neglectful which was yet to be maintained 
upon them. Extra guns, concealed in the straw at 
the bottom of the waggon, were kept well loaded. 
In the foreground, and between the waggon and the 
highway, a fire was soon blazing with a wild but 
cheerful gleam; and the worthy dame, Mrs. Gray- 
ling, assisted by the little girl Lucy, lost no time in 
setting on the frying-pan, and cutting into slices the 
haunch of bacon which they had provided at leaving 
home. James Grayling patrolled the woods mean- 
while for a mile or two round the encampment, while 
his uncle, Joel Sparkman, foot to foot with the 
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stranger, seemed—if the absence of all care constitutes 
the supreme of human felicity—to realize the most 
perfect conception of mortal happiness. But Joel was 
very far from being the careless person that he seemed. 
Like an old soldier, he simply hung out false colours, 
and concealed his real timidity by an extra show of 
confidence and courage. He did not relish the 
stranger from the first, any more than his sister; and 
having subjected him to a searching examination, such 
as was considered, in those days of peril and suspicion, 
by no means inconsistent with becoming courtesy, he 
came rapidly to the conclusion that he was no better 
than he should be. 

‘‘You are a Scotchman, stranger?” said Joel, 
suddenly drawing up his feet, and bending forward to 
the other with an eye like that of a hawk stooping 
over a covey of partridges. It was a wonder that he 
had not made the discovery before. The broad 
dialect of the stranger was not to be subdued ; but 
Joel made slow stages and short progress in his mental 
journeyings, The answer was given with evident 
hesitation, but it was affirmative. 

‘* Well, now, it’s mighty strange that you should 
ha’ fou’t with us and not agin us,” responded Joel 
Sparkman. ‘‘There was a precious few of the 
Scotch,—and none that I knows on, saving yourself, 
perhaps,—that didn’t go dead agin us, and for the 
Tories, through thick and thin. That ‘Cross Creek 
settlement’ was a mighty ugly thorn in the sides of 
us Whigs. It turned out a real bad stock of varmints. 
I hope,—I reckon, stranger,—you ain’t from that 


part?” 
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‘‘ No,” said the other; ‘‘oh no! I’m from over 
the other quarter. I’m from the Duncan settlement 
above.” 

‘*T’ve hearn tell of that other settlement, but I 
never know’d as any of the men fou’t with us, 
What gineral did you fight under? What Carolina 
gineral ?” 

‘*] was at Gum Swamp when General Gates was 
defeated,” was the still hesitating reply of the other. 

‘* Well, I thank God J warn’t there, though I 
reckon things wouldn't ha’ turned out quite so bad 
if there had been a leetle sprinkling of Sumter’s, or 
Pickens’s, or Marion’s men among them two-legged 
critters that run that day. They did tell that some 
of the regiments went off without ever once emptying 
their rifles. Now, stranger, I hope you warn’t among 
them fellows?” 

‘¢ I was not,” said the other, with something more 
of promptness. 

** I don’t blame a chap for dodging a bullet if he 
can, or being too quick for a bagnet, because, I’m 
thinking, a live man is always a better man thana 
dead one, or he can become so; but to run without 
taking a single crack at the inimy is downright 
cowardice. There’s no two ways about it, stranger.” 

This opinion, delivered with considerable emphasis, 
met with the ready assent of the Scotchman, but 
Joel Sparkman was not to be diverted, even by his 
own eloquence, from the object of his inquiry. 

** But you ain’t said,” he continued, ‘‘ who was 
your Carolina gineral. Gates was from Virginny, 
and he stayed a mighty short time when he come. 
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You didn’t run far at Camden, I reckon, and you 
joined the army agin, and come in with Greene? 
Was that the how?” 

To this the stranger assented, though with evident 
disinclination. 

‘© Then, mou’t be, we sometimes went into the same 
scratch together? I was at Cowpens and Ninety-six, 
and seen sarvice at other odds and eends, where there 
was more fighting than fun. I reckon you must have 
been at ‘ Ninety-six ’—perhaps at Cowpens, too, if 
you went with Morgan?” 

The unwillingness of the stranger to respond to 
these questions appeared to increase. He admitted, 
however, that he had been at ‘‘ Ninety-six,” though, 
as Sparkman afterwards remembered, in this case, 
as in that of the defeat of Gates at Gum Swamp, he 
had not said on which side he had fought. Joel, as 
he discovered the reluctance of his guest to answer 
his questions, and perceived his growing doggedness, 
forbore to annoy him, but mentally resolved to keep 
a sharper look-out than ever upon his motions. His 
examination concluded with an inquiry, which, in the 
plain-dealing regions of the south and south-west, is 
not unfrequently put first. 

‘* And what mou’t be your name, stranger?” 

‘* Macnab,” was the ready response -—‘‘ Sandy 
Macnab.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Macnab, I see that my sister’s got 
supper ready for us; so we mou't as well fall to upon 
the hoecake and bacon.” 

Sparkman rose while speaking, and led the way to 
the spot, near the waggon, where Mrs, Grayling had 
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spread the feast. ‘‘ We're pretty nigh on to the main 
road here, but I reckon there’s no great danger now. 
Besides, Jim Grayling keeps watch for us, and he’s 
got two as good eyes in his head as any scout in the 
country, and a rifle that, after you once know how it 
shoots, ’twould do your heart good to hear its crack, 
if so be that twa’n’t your heart that he drawed sight on. 
He’s a perdigious fine shot, and as ready to shoot 
and fight as if he had a nateral calling that way.” 

“¢ Shall we wait for him before we eat?” demanded 
Macnab anxiously. 

‘* By no sort o’ reason, stranger,” answered Spark- 
man. ‘* He’ll watch for us while we're eating, and 
after that I’ll change shoes with him. So fall to, and 
don’t mind what’s a-coming.” 

Sparkman had just broken the hoecake when a 
distant whistle was heard. 

‘*Ha! That’s the lad now!” he exclaimed, rising 
to his feet. ‘‘ He’s on trail. He’s got sight of an 
inimy’s fire, I reckon. ’Twon’t be onreasonable, 
friend Macnab, to get our we’pons in readiness ;” 
and, so speaking, Sparkman bid his sister get into 
the waggon, where the little Lucy had already placed 
herself, while he threw open the pan of his rifle, and 
turned the priming over with his finger. Macnab, 
meanwhile, had taken from his holsters, which he 
had before been sitting upon, a pair of horseman’s 
pistols, richly mounted with figures in silver. These 
were large and long, and had evidently seen service. 
Unlike his companion, his proceedings occasioned no 
comment. What he did seemed a matter of habit, 
of which he. himself was scarcely conscious. Having. 
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looked at his priming, he laid the instruments beside 
him without a word, and resumed the bit of hoe- 
cake which he had just before received from Spark- 
man. Meanwhile, the signal whistle, supposed to 
come from James Grayling, was repeated. Silence 
ensued then for a brief space, which Sparkman 
employed in perambulating the grounds immediately 
contiguous. At length, just as he had returned to 
the fire, the sound of a horse’s feet was heard, and. 
a sharp, quick halloo from Grayling informed his 
uncle that all was right. The youth made his appear- 
ance a moment after, accompanied by a stranger on 
horseback—a tall, fine-looking young man, with a 
keen flashing eye, and a voice whose lively clear 
tones, as he was heard approaching, sounded cheerily 
like those of a trumpet after victory. James Grayling 
kept along on foot beside the new-comer, and his: 
hearty laugh, and free, glib, garrulous tones, betrayed 
to his uncle, long ere he drew nigh enough to declare’ 
the fact, that he had met unexpectedly with a friend, 
or, at least, an old acquaintance. 

‘* Why, who have you got there, James?” was the 
demand of Sparkman, as he dropped the butt of his 
rifle upon the ground. 

*¢ Why, who do you think, uncle? Who but Major 
Spencer—our own major.” 

‘* You don’t say so !—what !—well! Li’nel Spencer, 
for sartin! Lord bless you, major, who’d ha’ thought 
to see you in these parts; and jest mounted, too, for 
all natur, as if the war was to be fou’t over agin. 
Well, I’m raal glad to see you. I am, that’s: 
sartin |” 3 
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‘* And I’m very glad to see you, Sparkman,” said 
the other, as he alighted from his steed, and yielded 
his hand to the cordial grasp of the other. 

‘© Well, I knows that, major, without you saying it. 
But you’ve jest come in the right time. The bacon’s 
frying, and here’s the bread ;—let’s down upon our 
haunches, in right good airnest, camp fashion, and 
make the most of what God gives us in the way of 
blessings. I reckon you don’t mean to ride any 
farther to-night, major?” 

‘© No,” said the person addressed, ‘‘ not if you'll 
let me lay my heels at your fire. But who’s in 
your waggon? My old friend, Mrs. Grayling, I 
suppose?” 

‘‘ That’s a true word, major,” said the lady her- 
self, making her way out of the vehicle with good- 
humoured agility, and coming forward with extended 
hand. 

‘** Really, Mrs. Grayling, I’m very glad to see 
you.” And the stranger, with the blandness of a 
gentleman and the hearty warmth of an old neigh- 
bour, expressed his satisfaction at once more finding 
himself in the company of an old acquaintance. 
Their greetings once over, Major Spencer readily 
joined the group about the fire, while James Grayling 
—though with some reluctance —disappeared to 
resume his toils of the scout while the supper pro- 
ceeded. 

‘*And who have you here?” demanded Spencer, 
as his eye rested on the dark, hard features of the 
Scotchman. Sparkman told him all that he him- 
self had learned of the name and character of the 
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stranger, in a brief whisper, and, in a moment after, 
formally introduced the parties in this fashion,— 

‘Mr. Macnab, Major Spencer. Mr. Macnab says 
he’s true blue, major, and fou’t at Camden, when 
General Gates run so hard to ‘bring the d—d 
militia back.’ He also fou’t at Ninety-six, and 
Cowpens—so I reckon we had as good as count him 
one of us.” 

Major Spencer scrutinized the Scotchman keenly— 
a scrutiny which the latter seemed very ill to relish. 
He put a few questions to him on the subject of the 
war, and some of the actions in which he allowed 
himself to have been concerned; but his evident 
reluctance to unfold himself—a reluctance so unnatural 
to the brave soldier who has gone through his toils 
honourably—had the natural effect of discouraging 
the young officer, whose sense of delicacy had not 
been materially impaired amid the rude jostlings of 
military life. But, though he forbore to propose any 
other questions to Macnab, his eyes continued to survey 
the features of his sullen countenance with curiosity 
and a strangely increasing interest. This he subse- 
quently explained to Sparkman, when, at the close of 
supper, James Grayling came in, and the former 
assumed the duties of the scout. 

‘‘J have seen that Scotchman’s face somewhere, 
Sparkman, and I’m convinced at some interesting 
moment ; but where, when, or how, I cannot call to 
mind. The sight of it is even associated in my mind 
with something painful and unpleasant ; where could 
I have seen him?” 

‘*I don’t somehow like his looks myself,” said 
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Sparkman, ‘‘and I mislists he’s been rether more of a 
Tory than a Whig; but that’s nothing to the purpose 
now ; and he’s at our fire, and we’ve broken hoecake 
together ; so we canp~é rake up the old ashes to make 
a dust with.” : 

‘¢ No, surely not,” was the reply of Spencer. 
‘¢Even though we knew him to be a Tory, that 
cause of former quarrel should occasion none now. 
But it should produce watchfulness and caution. 
I’m glad to see that you have not forgot your old 
business of scouting in the swamp.” 

‘*Kin I forget it, major?” demanded Sparkman, 
in tones which, though whispered, were full of 
emphasis, as he laid his ear to the earth to listen. 

‘¢ James has finished supper, major—that’s his 
whistle to tell me so; and I'll jest step back to 
make it cl’ar to him how we're to keep up the watch 
to-night.” 

‘¢ Count me in your arrangements, Sparkman, as I 
am one of you for the night,” said the major. 

‘* By no sort of means,” was the reply. ‘* The 
night must be shared between James and myself. 
Ef so be you wants to keep company with one or 
tother of us, why, that’s another thing, and, of 
course, you can do as you please.” 

‘* We’ll have no quarrel on the subject, Joel,” said 
the officer good-naturedly, as they returned to the 
camp together. 

The arrangements of the party were soon made, 
Spencer renewed his offer at the fire to take his part 
in the watch; and the Scotchman, Macnab, volun- 
teered his services also; but the offer of the latter 
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was another reason why that of the former should be 
declined. Sparkman was resolute to have everything 
his own way; and while James Grayling went out 
upon his lonely rounds, he busied himself in cutting 
bushes and making a sort of tent for the use of his 
late commander. Mrs. Grayling and Lucy slept ina 
waggon. The Scotchman stretched himself with 
little effort before the fire; while Joel Sparkman, 
wrapping himself up in his cloak, crouched under the 
waggon body, with his back resting partly against one 
of the wheels. From time to time he rose and thrust 
additional brands into the fire, looked up at the 
night, and round upon the little encampment, then 
sunk back to his perch and stole a few moments, at 
intervals, of uneasy sleep. The first two hours of the 
watch were over, and James Grayling was relieved. 
The youth, however, felt in no mood for sleep, and 
taking his seat by the fire, he drew from his pocket a 
little volume of Easy Reading Lessons, and by the 
fitful flame of the resinous light-wood, he prepared, 
in this rude manner, to make up for the precious time 
which his youth had lost of its legitimate employ- 
ments, in the stirring events of the preceding seven 
years consumed in war. He was surprised at this 
employment by his late commander, who, himself 
sleepless, now emerged from the bushes and joined 
Grayling at the fire. The youth had been rather a 
favourite with Spencer. They had both been reared 
in the same neighbourhood, and the first military 
achievements of James had taken place under the eye, 
and had met the approbation of his officer.. The 
difference of their ages was iust such as to permit of 
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the warm attachment of the lad without diminishing 
any of the reverence which should be felt by the 
inferior, Grayling was not more than seventeen, 
and Spencer was perhaps thirty-four—the very 
prime of manhood. They sat by the fire and 
talked of old times and told old stories with the 
hearty glee and good-nature of the young. Their 
mutual inquiries led to the revelation of their several 
objects in pursuing the present journey. Those of 
James Grayling were scarcely, indeed, to be considered 
his own. They were plans and purposes of his uncle, 
and it does not concern this narrative that we should 
know more of their nature than has already been 
revealed. But, whatever they were, they were as 
freely unfolded to his hearer as if the parties had 
been brothers, and Spencer was quite as frank in his 
revelations as his companion. He, too, was on his 
way to Charleston, from whence he was to take 
passage for England. 

‘*T am rather in a hurry to reach town,” he said, 
“‘as I learn that the Falmouth packet is preparing 
to sail for England in a few days, and I must ga 
in. her.” 

‘* For England, major !” exclaimed the youth with 
unaffected astonishment. 

‘Yes, James, for England. But why — what 
astonishes you ?” : 

‘Why, lord!” exclaimed the simple youth, ‘‘if 
they only knew there, as I do, what a cutting and 
slashing you did use to make among their red coats, 
I reckon they’d hang you to the first hickory.” 

‘Qh no! scarcely,” said the other, with a smile. 
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‘* But I reckon you'll change your name, major?” 
continued the youth. 

‘*No,” responded Spencer; ‘‘if I did that, I 
should lose the object of my voyage. You must 
know, James, that an old relative has left me a good 
deal of money in England, and I can only get it by 
proving that I am Lionel Spencer; so you see I 
must carry my own name, whatever may be the 
risk.” 

** Well, major, you know best; but I do think if 
they could only have a guess of what you did among 
their sodgers at Hobkirk’s and Cowpens, and Eutaw, 
and a dozen other places, they’d find some means of 
hanging you up, peace or no peace. But I don’t see 
what occasion you have to be going cl’ar.away to 
England for money, when you've got a sight of your 
own already.” 

‘* Not so much as you think for,” replied the major, 
giving an involuntary and uneasy glance at the 
Scotchman, who was seemingly sound asleep on the 
opposite side of the fire. ‘‘ There is, you know, but 
little money in the country at any time, and I must 
get what I want for my expenses when I reach 
Charleston. I have just enough to carry me there.” 

‘‘ Well, now, major, that’s mighty strange. ff 
always thought that you was about the best off of any 
man in our parts; but if you're strained so close, I’m 
thinking, major,—if so be you wouldn’t think me too 
presumptuous, —you’d better let me lend you a guinea 
or so that I’ve got to spare, and you can pay me back 
when you get the English money.” 

And the youth fumbled in his bosom for a little 
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cotton wallet, which, with its limited contents, was 
displayed in another instant to the eyes of the officer. 

‘*No, no, James,” said the other, putting back the 
generous tribute; ‘‘I have quite enough to carry me 
to Charleston, and when there I can easily get a 
supply from the merchants. But I thank you, my 
good fellow, for your offer. You ave a good fellow, 
James, and I will remember you.” 

It is needless to pursue the conversation further. 
The night passed away without any alarms, and at 
dawn of the next day the whole party was engaged in 
making preparation for a start. Mrs. Grayling was 
soon busy in getting breakfast in readiness. Major 
Spencer consented to remain with them until it was 
over ; but the Scotchman, after returning thanks very 
civilly for his accommedation of the night, at once 
resumed his journey. His course seemed, like their 
own, to lie below; but he neither declared his route 
nor betrayed the least desire to know that of Spencer. 
The latter had no disposition to renew those inquiries 
from which the stranger seemed to shrink the night 
before, and he accordingly suffered him to depart 
with a quiet farewell, and the utterance of a good- 
natured wish, in which all the parties joined, that he 
might have a pleasant journey. When he was fairly 
out of sight, Spencer said to Sparkman,— 

** Had I'liked that fellow’s looks, nay, had I not 
positively disliked them, I should have gone with 
him. As it is, I will remain and share your break- 
fast.” 

The repast being over, all parties set forward ; but 
Spencer, after keeping along with them for a mile, 
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took his leave also. The slow waggon-pace at which 
the family travelled did not suit the high-spirited 
cavalier; and it was necessary, as he assured them, 
that he should reach the city in two nights more. 
They parted with many regrets, as truly felt as they were 
warmly expressed ; and James Grayling never felt the 
tedium of waggon travelling to be so severe as through- 
out the whole of that day when he separated from his 
favourite captain. But he was too stout hearted a lad 
to make any complaint ; and his dissatisfaction only 
showed itself in his unwonted silence, and an over- 
anxiety, which his steed seemed to feel in common 
with himself, to go rapidly ahead. Thus the day 
passed, and the wayfarers at its close had made a 
progress of some twenty miles from sun to sun. 
The same precautions marked their encampment this 
night as the last, and they rose in better spirits with 
the next morning, the dawn of which was very bright 
and pleasant and encouraging. A similar journey of 
twenty miles brought them to the place of bivouac as 
the sun went down ; and they prepared as usual for 
their security and supper. They found themselves 
on the edge of a very dense forest of pines and scrubby 
oaks, a portion of which was swallowed up in a deep 
bay—so called in the dialect of the country—a swamp 
bottom, the growth of which consisted of mingled 
cypresses and bay trees, with tupola, gum, and dense 
thickets of low-stunted shrubbery, cane grass, and 
dwarf willows, which filled up every interval between 
the trees, and to the eye most effectually barred out 
every human intruder. This bay was chosen as the 
background for the camping party. Their waggon 
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was wheeled into an area on a gently rising ground 
in front, under a pleasant shade of oaks and hickories, 
with a lonely pine rising loftily in occasional spots 
among them. Here the horses were taken out, and 
James Grayling prepared to kindle up a fire; but, 
looking for his axe, it was unaccountably missing ; 
and after a fruitless search of half an hour, the party 
came to the conclusion that it had been left on the 
spot where they had slept last night. This was a 
disaster, and while they meditated in what manner 
to repair it, a negro boy appeared in sight, passing 
along the road at their feet, and driving before him 
a small herd of cattle. From him they learned that 
they were only a mile or two from a farmstead, where 
an axe might be borrowed; and James, leaping on 
his horse, rode forward in the hope to obtain one. 
He found no difficulty in his quest; and, having 
obtained it from the farmer, who was also a tavern- 
keeper, he casually asked if Major Spencer had not 
stayed with him the night before. He was somewhat 
surprised when told that he had not. 

‘* There was one man stayed with me last night,” 
said the farmer, ‘‘ but he didn’t call himself a major, 
and didn’t much look like one.” 

** He rode a fine sorrel horse,-—tall, bright colour, 
with white forefoot, didn’t he?” asked James. 

** No, that he didn’t! He rode a powerful black, 
coal black, and not a bit of white about him.” 

‘*'That was the Scotchman! But I wonder the 
major didn’t stop with you. He must have rode on. 
Isn’t there another house near you, below?” 


*“* Not one. There’s ne’er a house either above or 
a N 
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below for a matter of fifteen miles. I’m the only man 
in all that distance that’s living on this road ; and I 
don’t think your friend could have gone below, as I 
should have seen him pass. I’ve been all day out 
there in that field before your eyes, clearing up the 
brush.” 

Somewhat wondering that the major should have 
turned aside from the track, though without attaching 
to it any importance at that particular moment, James 
Grayling took up the borrowed axe and hurried back 
to the encampment, where the toil of cutting an extra 
supply of light-wood to meet the exigencies of the 
ensuing night, sufficiently exercised his mind as well 
as his body, to prevent him from meditating upon 
the seeming strangeness of the circumstance. But 
when he sat down to his supper over the fire that he 
had kindled, his fancies crowded thickly upon him, 
and he felt a confused doubt and suspicion that 
something was to happen, he knew not what. His 
conjectures and apprehensions were without form, 
though not altogether void; and he felt a strange 
sickness and a sinking at the heart which was very 
unusual with him. He had, in short, that lowness 
of spirits, that cloudy apprehensiveness of soul which 
takes the form of presentiment, and makes us look 
out for danger even when the skies are without a 
cloud, and the breeze is laden, equally and only, 
with balm and music. His moodiness found no 
sympathy among his companions.. Joel Sparkman 
was in the best of humours, and his mother was so 
cheery and happy, that when the thoughtful boy 
went off into the woods to watch, he could hear her 
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at every moment breaking out into little catches of a 
country ditty, which the gloomy events of the late 
war had not yet obliterated from her memory. 

‘* It’s very strange !”’ soliloquized the youth, as he 
wandered aloag the edges of the dense bay or swamp- 
bottom, which we have passingly referred to,—‘‘ it’s 
very strange what troubles me so! I feel almost 
frightened, and yet I know I’m not to be frightened 
easily, and I don’t see anything in the wocds to 
frighten me. It’s strange the major didn’t come 
along this road! Maybe he took another higher up 
that leads by a different settlement. 1 wish I had 
asked the maa at. the house if there’s such another 
road. I reckon there must be, however, for where 
could the major have gone?” 

The unphilosophical mind of James Grayling did 
not, in his further meditations, carry him much beyond 
this starting-point ; and with its continual recurrence 
in soliloquy, he proceeded to traverse the margin 
of the bay, until he came to its junction with, and 
termination at, the high road. The youth turned 
into this, and, involuntarily departing from it a 
moment after, soon found himself on the opposite side 
of the bay thicket. He wandered on and on, as he 
himself described it, without any power to restrain 
himself. He knew not how far he went; but, instead 
of maintaining his watch for two hours only, he was 
gone more than four; and, at length, a sense of 
weariness which overpowered him all of sudden, 
caused him to seat himself at the foot of a tree, and 
snatch a few moments of rest. He denied that he 
slept in this time. He insisted to the last moment of 
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his life that sleep never visited his eyelids that night, 
—that he was conscious of fatigue and exhaustion, 
but not drowsiness,—and that this fatigue was so 
numbing as to be painful, and effectually kept him 
from any sleep. While he sat thus beneath the tree, 
with a body weak and nerveless, but a mind excited, 
he knew not how or why, to the most acute degree of 
expectation and attention, he heard his name called 
by the well-known voice of his friend, Major Spencer. 
The voice called him three times,—‘‘ James Gray- 
ling !—James !—James Grayling!” before he could 
muster strength enough to answer. It was not 
courage he wanted,—of that he was positive, for he 
felt sure, as he said, that something had gone wrong, 
and he was never more ready to fight in his life than 
at that moment, could he have commanded the 
physical capacity; but his throat seemed dry to 
suffocation,—his lips effectually sealed up as if with 
wax, and when he did answer, the sounds seemed as 
fine and soft as the whisper of some child just born. 

**Oh, major ! is it you?” 

Such, he thinks, were the very words he made use 
of in reply; and the answer that he received was 
instantaneous, though the voice came from some little 
distance in the bay, and his own voice he did not 
hear. He only knows what he meant to say. The 
answer was to this effect. 

**It is, James! It is your own friend, Lionel 
Spencer, that speaks to you; do not be alarmed 
when you see me! I have been shockingly mur- 
dered !” 

James asserts that he tried to tell him that he 
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would not be frightened, but his own voice was still 
-a whisper which he himself could scarcely hear. A 
moment after he had spoken, he heard something like 
a sudden breeze that rustled through the bay bushes 
at his feet, and his eyes were closed without his 
effort, and indeed in spite of himself. When he 
opened them, he saw Major Spencer standing at the 
edge of the bay, about twenty steps from him. 
Though he stood in the shade of a thicket, and 
there was no light in the heavens save that of the 
stars, he was yet enabled to distinguish perfectly, 
and with great ease, every lineament of his friend’s 
face. 

He looked very pale, and his garments were covered 
with blood ; and James said that he strove very much 
to rise from the place where he sat and approach him ; 
—‘‘ for, in truth,” said the lad, ‘so far from feeling 
any fear, I felt nothing but fury in my heart; but I 
could not move a limb. My feet were fastened to 
the ground ; my hands to my sides ; and I could only 
bend forward and gasp. I felt as if I should have 
died with vexation that I could not rise; but a power 
which I could not resist made me motionless, and 
almost speechless. I could only say, ‘ Murdered !’— 
and that one word I believe I must have repeated a 
dozen times. 

*** Yes, murdered !—murdered by the Scotchman 
who slept with us at your fire the night before last. 
James, I look to you to have the murderer brought 
to justice! James !—do you hear me, James?’ 
¢ ‘* These,” said James, ‘I think were the very 
words, or near about the very words, that I heard ; 
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and I tried to ask the major to tell me how it was, 
and how I could do what he required ; but I didn’t 
hear myself speak, though it would appear that he 
did, for almost immediately after I had tried to speak 
what I wished to say, he answered me just as if I had 
said it. He told me that the Scotchman had waylaid, 
killed, and hidden him in that very bay; that his 
murderer had gone to Charleston; and that if I 
made haste to town, I would find him in the Fal- 
mouth packet, which was then lying in the harbour 
and ready to sail for England. He further said that 
everything depended on my making haste,—that I 
must reach town by to-morrow night if I wanted to 
be in season, and go right on board the vessel and 
charge the criminal with the deed. ‘Do not be 
afraid,’ said he, when he had finished ; ‘ be afraid of 
nothing, James, for God witl help and strengthen you 
to the end.’ When I heard all I burst into a flood of 
tears, and then I felt strong. I felt that I could talk, 
or fight, or do almost anything ; and I jumped up to 
my feet, and was just about to run down to where 
the major stood, but, with the first step which I made 
forward, he was gone. I stopped and looked all 
around me, but I could see nothing ; and the bay was 
just as black as midnight. But I went down to it, and 
tried to press in where I thought the major had been 
standing ; but I couldn’t get far, the brush and bay 
bushes were so close and thick. I was now bold and 
strong enough, and I called out, loud enough to be 
heard half a mile. I didn’t exactly know what I called 
for, or what I wanted to learn, or I have forgotten. 
But I heard nothing more. Then I remembered the 
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camp, and began to fear that something might have 
happened to mother and uncle, for I now felt, what I 
had not thought of before, that I had gone too far 
round the bay to be of much assistance, or, indeed, 
to be in time for any, had they been suddenly 
attacked. Besides, I could not think how longI had 
been gone ; but it now seemed very late. The stars 
were shining their brightest, and the thin white clouds 
of morning were beginning to rise and run towards 
the west. Well, I bethought me of my course,—for 
I was a little bewildered and doubtful where I was; 
but, after a little thinking, I took the back track, 
and soon got a glimpse of the camp fire, which 
was nearly burnt down; and by this I reckoned 
I was gone considerably longer than my two 
hours, When I got back into the camp, I looked 
under the waggon, and found uncle in a sweet sleep, 
and though my heart was full almost to bursting 
with what I had heard, and the cruel sight I had seen, 
yet I wouldn’t waken him; and I beat about and 
mended the fire, and watched, and waited, until near 
daylight, when mother called to me out of the waggon, 
and asked who it was. This wakened my uncle, and 
then I up and told all that had happened; for if it 
had been to save my life, I couldn’t have kept it in 
much longer. But though mother said it was very 
strange, Uncle Sparkman considered that I had been 
only dreaming ; but he couldn’t persuade me of it; 
and when I told him I intended to be off at daylight, 
just as the major had told me to do, and ride my best 
all the way to Charleston, he laughed, and said I was 
a fool. But I felt that I was no fool, and I was 
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solemn certain that I hadn’t been dreaming; and 
though both mother and he tried their hardest to 
make me put off going, yet I made up my mind to 
it, and they had to give up. For, wouldn’t I have 
been a pretty sort of a friend to the major, if, after 
what he told me, I could have stayed behind, and 
gone on only at a waggon pace to look after the 
murderer! [I don’t think if I had done so that I 
should ever have been able to look a white man in 
the face again. Soon as the peep of day I was on 
horseback. Mother was mighty sad, and begged me 
not to go, but Uncle Sparkman was mighty sulky, 
and kept calling me fvol upon fool, until I was almost 
angry enough to forget that we were of blood kin. 
But all his talking did not stop me, and I reckon I 
was five miles on my way before he had his team in 
traces for a start. I rode as briskly as I could get on 
without hurting my nag. I had a smart ride of more 
than forty miles before me, and the road was very 
heavy. But it was a good two hours from sunset 
when I got into town, and the first question I asked 
of the people I met was, to show me where the 
ships were kept. When I got to the wharf they 
showed me the Falmouth packet, where she lay in 
the stream, ready to sail as soon as the wind should 
favour.” 

James Grayling, with the same eager impatience 
which he has been suffered to describe in his own 
language, had already hired a boat to go on board the 
British packet, when he remembered that he had 
neglected all those means, legal and otherwise, by 
which alone his purpos¢ might be properly effected. 
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He did not know much about legal process, but he 
had common sense enough, the moment that he had 
time to reflect on the subject, to know that some such 
process was necessary. This conviction produced 
another difficulty ; he knew not in which quarter to 
turn for counsel and assistance ; but here the boatman, 
who saw his bewilderment, and knew by his dialect 
and dress that he was a back-countryman, came to his 
relief, and from him he got directions where to find 
the merchants with whom his uncle, Sparkman, had 
done business in former years. To them he went, 
and without circumlocution, told the whole story of 
his ghostly visitation. Even as a dream, which these 
gentlemen at once conjectured it to be, the story of 
James Grayling was equally clear and curious; and 
his intense warmth and the entire absorption, which 
the subject had effected, of his mind and soul, was 
such that they judged it not improper, at least to 
carry out the search of the vessel which he contem- 
plated. It would certainly, they thought, be a 
curious coincidence—believing James to be a vera- 
cious youth—if the Scotchman should be found on 
board. But another test of his narrative was proposed 
by one of the firm. It so happened that the business 
agents of Major Spencer, who was well known in 
Charleston, kept their office but a few rods distant 
from their own; and to them all parties at once 
proceeded. But here the story of James was encoun- 
tered by a circumstance that made somewhat against 
it. These gentlemen produced a letter from Major 
Spencer, intimating the utter impossibility of his 
coming to town for the space of a month, and expres- 
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sing his regret that he should be unable to avail 
himself of the opportunity of the foreign vessel, of 
whose arrival in Charleston, and proposed time of 
departure, they had themselves advised him. They 
read the letter aloud to James and their brother 
merchants, and with difficulty suppressed their smiles 
at the gravity with which the former related and 
insisted upon the particulars of his vision. 

‘* He has changed his mind,” returned the impetu- 
ous youth; ‘‘he was on his way down, I tell you,— 
a hundred miles on his way,—when he camped with 
us. I know him well, I tell you, and talked with 
him myself half the. night.” 

“* At least,” remarked the gentlemen: who had gone 
with James, ‘‘it can do no harm to look into the 
business. We can procure a warrant for searching 
the vessel after this man Macnab; and should he be 
found on board the packet, it will be a sufficient 
circumstance to justify the magistrates in detaining 
him until we can ascertain where Major Spencer 
really is.” 

The measure was accordingly adopted, and it was 
nearly sunset before the warrant was procured, and 
the proper officer in readiness. The impatience of a 
spirit so eager and so devoted as James Grayling, 
under these delays, may be imagined ; and when in 
the boat, and on his way to the packet where the 
criminal was to be sought, his blood became so 
excited that it was with much ado he could be kept 
in his seat. His quick, eager action continually dis- 
turbed the trim of the boat, and one of his mercantile 
friends, who had accompanied him, with that interest 
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in the affair which curiosity alone inspired, was under 
constant apprehension lest he would plunge overboard 
in his impatient desire to shorten the space which lay 
between them. The same impatience enabled the 
youth, though never on shipboard before, to grasp 
the rope which had been flung at their approach, and 
to mount her sides with cat-like agility. Without wait- 
ing to declare himself or his purpose, he ran from 
one side of the deck to the other, greedily staring, to 
the surprise of officers, passengers, and seamen, in the 
faces of all of them, and surveying them with an almost 
offensive scrutiny. He turned away from the search 
with disappointment. There was no face like that 
of the suspected man among them. By this time his 
friend, the merchant, with the sheriff’s officer, had 
entered the vessel, and were in conference with the 
captain. Grayling drew nigh in time to hear the 
latter affirm that there was no man of the name of 
Macnab, as stated in the warrant, among his passen- 
gers or crew. 

‘‘He is—he must be!” exclaimed the impetuous 
youth. ‘‘The major never lied in his life, and 
couldn’t lie after he was dead. Macnab is here—he 
is a Scotchman ”— 

The captain interrupted him. 

‘© We have, young gentleman, several Scotchmen 
on board, and one of them is named Macleod ”— 

‘*Let me see him—which is he?” demanded the 
youth. 

By this time the passengers, and a goodly portion of 
the crew, were collected about the little party. The 
captain turned his eyes upon the group, and asked,— 
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‘Where is Mr. Macleod ?” 

‘** He is gone below—he’s sick!” replied one of the 
passengers. 

‘*That’s he! That must be the man!” exclaimed 
the youth. ‘‘I’ll lay my life that’s no other than 
Macnab. He’s only taken a false name.” 

It was now remembered by one of the passengers, . 
and remarked, that Macleod had expressed himself 
as unwell but a few moments before, and had gone 
below even while the boat was rapidly approaching 
the vessel. At this statement the captain led the way 
into the cabin, closely followed by James Grayling 
and the rest. 

‘© Mr. Macleod,” he said, with a voice somewhat 
elevated, as he approached the berth of that person, 
‘‘you are wanted on deck for a few moments.” 

‘‘T am really too unwell, captain,” replied a feeble 
voice from behind the curtain of the berth. 

‘*Tt will be necessary,” was the reply of the 
captain. ‘* There is a warrant from the authorities 
of the town, to look after a fugitive from justice.” - 

Macleod had already begun a second speech 
declaring his feebleness, when the fearless youth, 
Grayling, bounded before the captain and tore away, 
with a single grasp of his hand, the curtain which 
concealed the suspected man from their sight. 

“Jt is he!” was the instant exclamation of the 
youth as he beheld him. ‘It is he— Macnab, 
the Scotchman —the man that murdered Major 
Spencer!” | 

Macnab—for it was he—was deadly pale. He 
trembled like an aspen. His eyes were dilated 
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with more than mortal apprehension, and his lips 
were perfectly livid. Still, he found strength to 
speak, and to deny the accusation. He knew nothing 
of the youth before him—nothing of Major Spencer 
—his name was Macleod, and he had never called 
himself by any other. He denied, but with great 
incoherence, everything which was urged against him. 

** You must get up, Mr. Macleod,” said the captain; 
‘the circumstances are very much against you. You 
must go with the officer!” 

“< Will you give me up to my enemies ?”” demanded 
the culprit. ‘‘ You are a countryman—a Briton. I 
have fought for the king, our master, against these 
rebels, and for this they seek my life. Do not deliver 
me into their bloody hands!” 

‘* Liar!” exclaimed James Grayling. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you tell us at our own camp-fire that you were with 
us? that you were at Gates’s defeat, and Ninety- 
six?” 

** But I didn’t tell you,” said the Scotchman with 
a grin, ‘* which side I was on!” 

‘*Ha! remember that!” said the sheriff’s officer. 
‘* He denied, just a moment ago, that he knew this 
young man at all; now, he confesses that he did see 
and camp with him.” 

The Scotchman was aghast at the strong point 
which, in his inadvertence, he had made against 
himself; and his efforts to excuse himself, stammering 
and contradictory, served only to involve him more 
deeply in the meshes of his difficulty. Still he con- 
tinued his urgent appeals to the captain of the vessel, 
and his fellow- passengers, as citizens of the same 
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country, subjects to the same monarch, to protect 
him from those who equally hated and would destroy 
them all. In order to move their national prejudices 
on his behalf, he boasted of the immense injury 
which he had done, as a Tory, to the rebel cause ; 
and still insisted that the murder was only a pretext 
of the youth before him, by which to gain possession 
of his person, and wreak upon him the revenge which 
his own fierce performances during the war had 
naturally enough provoked. One or two of the 
passengers, indeed, joined with him in entreating 
the captain to set the accusers adrift and make sail 
at once; but the stout Englishman who was in 
command rejected instantly the unworthy counsel. 
Besides, he ‘was better aware of the dangers which 
would follow any such rash proceeding. Fort 
Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, had been already 
refitted and prepared for an enemy; and he was 
lying at that moment under the formidable range 
of grinning teeth, which would have opened upon 
him, at the first movement, from the jaws of Castle 
Pinckney. 

‘*No, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘you mistake your 
man. God forbid that I should give shelter to a 
murderer, though he were from my own parish.” 

‘But I am no murderer,” said the Scotchman. 

‘© You look cursedly like one, however,” was the 
reply of the captain. ‘‘ Sheriff, take your prisoner.” 

The base creature threw himself at the feet of the 
Englishman, and clung, with piteous entreaties, to 
his knees. The latter shook him off, and turned 
away in disgust. 
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*‘Steward,” he cried, “bring up this man’s 
luggage.” 

He was obeyed. The luggage was brought up 
from the cabin and delivered to the sheriff's officer, 
by whom it was examined in the presence of all, and 
an inventory made of its contents. It consisted of a 
small new trunk, which, it afterwards appeared, he 
had bought in Charleston, soon after his arrival, 
This contained a few changes of raiment, twenty-six 
guineas in money, a gold watch, not in repair, and 
the two pistols which he had shown while at Joel 
Sparkman’s camp fire; but, with this difference, that 
the stock of one was broken off short just above the 
grasp, and the butt was entirely gone. It was not 
found among his chattels. A careful examination 
of the articles in his trunk did not result in any- 
thing calculated to strengthen the charge of his 
criminality; but there was not a single person present 
who did not feel as morally certain of his guilt as if 
the jury had already declared the fact. That night 
he slept—if he slept at all—in the common jail of 
the city. 

His accuser, the warm-hearted and resolute James 
Grayling, did not sleep. The excitement, arising 
from mingling and contradictory emotions,—sorrow 
for his brave young commander’s fate, and the natural 
exultation of a generous spirit at the consciousness of 
having performed, with signal success, an arduoug 
and painful task, combined to drive all pleasant — 
slumbers from his eyes; and with the dawn he was 
again up and stirring, with his mind still full of the 
awful business in which he had been engaged. We 
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do not care to pursue his course in the ordinary walks 
of the city, nor account for his employments during 
the few days which ensued, until, in consequence of a 
legal examination into the circumstances which anti- 
cipated the regular work of the sessions, the extreme 
excitement of the young accuser had been renewed. 
Macnab or Macleod, —and it is possible that both 
names were fictitious,—as soon as he recovered from 
his first terrors, sought the aid of an attorney—one 
of those acute, small, chopping lawyers to be found in 
almost every community, who are willing to serve with 
equal zeal the sinner and the saint, provided that they 
can pay with equal liberality. The prisoner was 
brought before the court under habeas corpus, and 
several grounds submitted by his counsel with the 
view to obtaining his discharge. It became necessary 
to ascertain, among the first duties of the state, 
whether Major Spencer, the alleged victim, was 
really dead. Until it could be established that a 
man should he imprisoned, tried, and punished for 
a crime, it was first necessary to show that a crime 
had been committed; and the attorney made himself 
exceedingly merry with the ghost story of young Gray- 
ling. In those days, however, the ancient Superstition 
was not so feeble as she has subsequently become. The 
venerable judge was one of those good men who had 
a decent respect for the faith and opinions of his 
ancestors ; and though he certainly would not have 
consented to the hanging of Macleod under the sort 
of testimony which had been adduced, he yet saw 
enough, in all the circumstances, (tu justify his present 
detention. In the meantime, efforts were to be 
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made to ascertain the whereabouts of Major Spencer ; 
though, were he even missing,—so the counsel for 
Macleod contended,—his death could be by no means 
assumed in consequence. To this the judge shook 
his head doubtfully. ‘‘’Fore God!” said he, ‘I 
would not have you to be too sure of that.” He 
was an Irishman, and proceeded after the fashion of 
his country. The reader will therefore dcar with his 
bull, ‘*A man may properly be hung for murdering 
another, though the murdered man be not dead ; ay, 
before God, even though he be actually unhurt and 
uninjured, while the murderer is swinging by the 
neck for the bloody deed ! ” 

The judge—who it must be understood was a real 
existence, and who had no small reputation in his 
day in the south—proceeded to establish the correct- 
ness of his opinions by authorities and argument, with 
all of which, doubtlessly, the bar were exceedingly 
delighted ; but, to provide them in this place would 
only be to interfere with our own progress. James 
Grayling, however, was not satisfied to wait the slow 
processes which were suggested for coming at the 
truth. Even the wisdom of the judge was lost upon 
him, possibly for the simple reason that he did not 
comprehend it. But the ridicule of the culprit’s 
lawyer stung him to the quick, and he muttered to 
himself, more than once, a determination “to lick the 
life out of that impudent chap’s leather.” But tits 
was not his only resolve. There was one which he 
proceeded to put into instant execution, and that was 
to seek the body of his murdered friend in the spot 


where he fancied it might be found—namely, the 
“  @ oO 
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dark and dismal bay where the spectre had made its 
appearance to his eyes. | 

The suggestion was approved—though he did not 
need this to prompt his resolution—by his mother 
and uncle, Sparkman. The latter determined to be 
his companion, and he was further accompanied by 
the sheriff’s officer who had arrested the suspected 
felon. Before daylight, on the morning after the 
examination before the judge had taken place, and 
when Macleod had been remanded to prison, James 
Grayling started on his journey. His fiery zeal re- 
ceived additional force at every added moment of 
delay, and his eager spurring brought him at an 
early hour after noon to the neighbourhood of the 
spot through which his search was to be made. 
When his companions and himself drew nigh, 
they were all at a loss in which direction first to 
proceed. The bay was one of those. massed forests, 
whose wall of thorns, vines, and close tenacious 
shrubs seemed to defy invasion. To the eye of the 
townsman it was so forbidding that he pronounced it 
absolutely impenetrable. But James was not to be 
baffled. He led them round it, taking the very 
course which he had pursued the night when the 
revelation was made him; he showed them the very 
tree at whose foot he had sunk when the supernatural 
torpor—as he himself esteemed it—began to fall upon 
him ; he then pointed out the spot, some twenty steps 
distant, at which the spectre made his appearance. 
To this spot they then proceeded in a body, and 
essayed an entrance, but were so discouraged by the 
difficulties at the outset that all, James not excepted, 
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concluded that neither the murderer nor his victim. 
could possibly have found entrance there. 

But lo! a marvel! Such it seemed, at the first 
blush, to all the party. While they stood confounded 
and indecisive, undetermined in which way to move, 
a sudden flight of wings was heard, even from the 
centre of the bay, at a little distance above the spot 
where they had striven for entrance. They looked 
up, and beheld about fifty buzzards—those notorious. 
domestic vultures of the south—ascending from the 
interior of the bay, and perching along upon the 
branches of the loftier trees by which it was over-. 
hung. Even were the character of these birds less. 
known, the particular business in which they had. 
just then been engaged was betrayed by huge gobbets. 
of flesh which some of them had borne aloft in their 
flight, and still continued to rend with beak and bill, 
as they tottered upon the branches where they stood. 
A piercing scream issued from the lips of James. 
Grayling as he beheld this sight, and strove to scare 
the offensive birds from their repast. 

‘*The poor major! the poor major!” was the 
involuntary and agonized exclamation of the youth. 
‘‘ Did I ever think he would come to this !” 

The search, thus guided and encouraged, was 
pressed with renewed diligence and spirit ; and, at 
length, an opening was found through which it was 
evident that a body of considerable size had but 
recently gone. The branches were broken from the 
small shrub trees, and the undergrowth trodden into. 
the earth. They followed this path, and, as is the 
case commonly with waste tracts of this description, 
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the density of the growth diminished sensibly at every 
step they took, till they reached a little pond, which, 
though circumscribed in area, and full of cypresses, 
yet proved to be singularly deep. Indeed, it was an 
alligator hole, where, in all probability, 2 numerous 
tribe of these reptiles had their dwelling. Here, on 
the edge of the pond, they discovered the object 
which had drawn the keen-sighted vultures to their 
feast, in the body of a horse, which James Grayling 
at once identified as that of Major Spencer’s. The 
carcass of the animal was already very much torn 
and lacerated. The eyes were plucked out, and the 
animal completely disembowelled. Yet, on examina- 
tion, it was not difficult to discover the manner of his 
death. This had been effected by firearms. Two 
bullets had passed through his skull, just above the 
eyes, either of which must have been fatal. The 
murderer had led the horse to the spot, and com- 
mitted the cruel deed where his body was found. 
‘The search was now continued for that of the owner, 
‘but for some time it proved ineffectual. At length 
the keen eyes of James Grayling detected, amidst a 
heap of moss and green sedge that rested beside an 
overthrown tree, whose branches jutted into the pond, 
a whitish, but discoloured object, that did not seem 
native to the place. SBestriding the fallen tree, he 
was enabled to reach this object, which, with a burst 
of grief, he announced to the distant party was the 
hand and arm of his unfortunate friend, the wristband 
of the shirt being the conspicuous object which had 
first caught his eye. Grasping this, he drew the 
«corse, which had been thrust beneath the branches of 
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the tree, to the surface; and, with the assistance of 
his uncle, it was finally brought to the dry land. 
Here it underwent a careful examination. The head 
was very much disfigured ; the skull was fractured in 
several places by repeated blows of some hard mstru- 
ment, inflicted chiefly from behind. A closer inspec- 
tion revealed a bullet hole in the abdomen, the first 
wound, in all probability, which the unfortunate 
gentleman received, and by which he was,. perhaps, 
tumbled from his horse. The blows on the head would 
seem to have been unnecessary, unless the murderer 
—whose proceedings appeared to have been singularly 
deliberate—was resolved upon making “ assurance 
doubly sure.” But, as if the watchful Providence 
had meant that nothing should be left doubtful which 
might tend to the complete conviction of the criminal, 
the constable stumbled upon the butt of the broken 
pistol which had been found in Macleod’s trunk. 
This he picked up on the edge of the pond in which 
the corse had been discovered, and while James 
Graylirg and his uncle, Sparkman, were engaged in 
drawing it from the water. The place where the 
fragment was discovered at once denoted the pistol 
as the instrument by which the final blows were 
inflicted. ‘‘’Fore God,” said the judge to the 
criminal, as these proofs were submitted on the trial, 
‘you may be a very innocent man after all, as, by 
my faith, I do think there have been many murderers 
before you; but you ought, nevertheless, to be hung 
as an example to all other persons who suffer such 
strong proofs of guilt to follow their innocent mis- 
duings. Gentlemen of the jury, if this person, 
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Macleod or Macnab, didn’t murder Major Spencer, 
either you or I did; and you must now decide which 
of us itis! Isay, gentlemen of the jury, either you 
or I, or the prisoner at the bar, murdered this man ; 
and if you have any doubts which of us it was, it is 
but justice and mercy that you should give the pri- 
soner the benefit of your doubts; and so find your 
verdict. But, before God, should you find him not 
guilty, Mr. Attorney there can scarcely do anything 
wiser than to put us all upon trial for the deed.” 

The jury, it may be scarcely necessary to add, 
perhaps under certain becoming fears of an alter- 
native such as his honour had suggested, brought in 
a verdict of ‘‘Guilty,” without leaving the panel ; and 
Macnab, afzas Macleod, was hung at White Point, 
Charleston, somewhere about the year 178—. 

‘‘ And here,” said my grandmother devoutly, 
**you behold a proof of God’s watchfulness to see 
that murder should not be hidden, and that the 
murderer should not escape. You see that He sent 
the spirit of the murdered man—since by no other 
mode could the truth have been revealed—to declare 
the crime, and to discover the criminal. But for 
that ghost, Macnab would have got off to Scotland, 
and probably have been living to this very day on 
the money that he took from the person of the 
poor major.” 

As the old lady finished the ghost story, which, by 
the way, she had been tempted to relate for the 
fiftieth time in order to combat my father’s ridicule of 
such superstitions, the latter took up the thread of 
the narrative. 
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** Now, my son,” said he, ‘fas you have heard all 
that your grandmother has to say on this subject, I 
will proceed to show you what you have to believe, 
and what not. It is true that Macnab murdered 
Spencer in the manner related ; that James Grayling 
made the discovery and prosecuted the pursuit ; found 
the body and brought the felon to justice; that 
Macnab suffered death, and confessed the crime; 
alleging that he was moved to do so, as well because 
of the money that he suspected Spencer to have in 
his possession, as because of the hate which he felt 
for a man who had been particularly bold and active 
in cutting up a party of Scotch loyalists to which he 
belonged, on the borders of North Carolina. But the 
appearance of the spectre was nothing more than the 
work of a quick imagination, added to a shrewd and 
correct judgment. James Grayling saw no ghost, in 
fact, but such as was in his own mind; and, though 
the instance was one of a most remarkable character, 
one of singular combination, and well depending 
circumstances, still, I think it is to be accounted for 
by natural and very simple laws.” 

The old lady was indignant. 

‘* And how could he see the ghost just on the edge 
of the same bay where the murder had been com- 
mitted, and where the body of the murdered man 
even then was lying ?” 

My father did not directly answer the demand, but 
proceeded thus, — 

‘‘James Grayling, as we know, mother, was a 
very ardent, impetuous, sagacious man. He had the 
sanguine, the race-horse temperament. He was 
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generous, always prompt and ready, and one who 
never went backward. What he did, he did quickly, 
boldly, and thoroughly! He never shrank from 
trouble of any kind: nay, he rejoiced in the constant 
encounter with difficulty and trial; and his was the 
temper which commands and enthrals mankind. He 
felt deeply and intensely whatever occupied his mind, 
and when he parted from his friend, he brooded over 
little else than their past communion and the great 
distance by which they were to be separated. The 
dull travelling waggon gait at which he himself was 
compelled to go was a source of annoyance to him ; 
and he became sullen all the day after the departure 
of his friend. When, on the evening of the next 
day, he came to the house where it was natural to 
expect that Major Spencer would have slept the night 
before, and he learned the fact that no one stopped 
there but the Scotchman, Macnab, we see that he 
was struck with the circumstance. He mutters it 
over to himself, ‘Strange where the major could 
have gone!’ His mind then naturally reverts to the 
character of the Scotchman; to the opinions and 
suspicions which had been already expressed of him 
by his uncle, and felt by himself. They had all, 
previously, come to the full conviction that Macnab 
was, and had always been, a Tory, in spite of his 
protestations, His mind next, and very naturally, 
reverted to the insecurity of the highways; the 
general dangers of travelling at that period; the 
frequency of crime, and the number of despera'e 
men who were everywhere to be met with. The 
very employment in which he was then engaged, in 
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scouting the woods for the protection of the camp, 
was calculated to bring such reflections to his mind. 
If these precautions were considered necessary for the 
safety of persons 80 poor, so wanting in those posses- 
sions which might prompt cupidity to crime, how 
much more necessary were precautions in the case of 
a wealthy gentleman like Major Spencer! He then 
remembered the conversation with the major at the 
camp-fire, when they fancied that the Scotchman was 
sleeping. How natural to think, then, that he was 
all the while awake; and, if awake, he must have 
heard him speak of the wealth of his companion. 
True, the major, with more prudence than himself, 
denied that he had any money about him, more than 
would bear his expenses to the city ; but such an 
assurance was natural enough to the lips of a traveller 
who knew the dangers of the country. That the 
man, Macnab, was not a person to be trusted, was 
the equal impression of Joel Sparkman and his 
nephew from the first. The probabilities were strong 
that he would rob and perhaps murder, if he might 
hope to do so with impunity ; and as the youth made 
the circuit of the bay in the darkness and solemn 
stillness of the night, its gloomy depths and mournful 
shadows naturally gave rise to such reflections as 
would be equally active in the mind of a youth, and 
of one somewhat familiar with the arts and usages of 
strife. He would see that the spot was just the one 
in which a practised partisan would delight to set an 
ambush for an unwary foe. There ran the public 
road, with a little sweep, around two-thirds of the 
extent of its dense and impenetrable thickets. The 
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ambush could lie concealed, and at ten steps command 
the bosom of its victim. Here, then, you perceive 
that the mind of James Grayling, stimulated by an 
active and sagacious judgment, had by gradual and 
weasonable stages come to these conclusions: that 
Major Spencer was an object to tempt a robber ; that 
the country was full of robbers; that Macnab was 
one of them; that this was the very spot in which a 
deed of blood could be most easily committed, and 
most easily concealed ; and, one important fact, that 
gave strength and coherence to the whole, that Major 
Spencer had not reached a well-known point of destina- 
tion, while Macnab had. 

‘‘ With these thoughts thus closely linked together, 
the youth forgets the limits of his watch and circuit. 
This fact alone proves how active his imagination 
had become. It leads him forward, brooding more 
and more on the subject, until, in the very exhaustion 
of his body, he sinks down beneatha tree. He sinks 
down and falls asleep; and in his.sleep, what before 
was plausible conjecture, becomes fact, and the 
creative properties of his imagination give form and 
vitality to all his fancies. These forms are bold, 
broad, and deeply coloured, in due proportion with 
the degree of force which they receive from proba- 
bility. Here he sees the image of his friend; but, 
you will remark,—and this should almost conclusively 
satisfy any mind that all that he sees is the work of 
imagination,—that, though Spencer tells him that he 
is murdered, and by Macnab, he does not tell him 
how, in what manner, or with what weapons. Though 
he sees him pale and ghostlike, he does not see, nor 
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can he say, where his wounds are! He sees his pale 
features distinctly, and his garments are bloody. 
Now, had he seen the spectre in the true appearances 
of death, as he was subsequently found, he would not 
have been able to discern his features, which were 
battered, according to his own account, almost out of 
all shape of humanity, and covered with mud; while 
his clothes would have streamed with mud and water, 
rather than with blood.” 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed the old lady, my grandmother ; 
‘it’s hard to make you believe anything that you 
don’t see; you are like Saint Thomas in the Scrip- 
tures. But how do you propose to account for his 
knowing that the Scotchman was on board the Fal- 
mouth packet? Answer to that!” 

‘‘This is not a more difficult matter than any of 
the rest. You forget that in the dialogue which took 
place between James and Major Spencer at the camp, 
the latter told him that he was about to take passage 
for Europe in the Falmouth packet, which then lay 
in Charleston harbour, and was about to sail. 
Macnab heard all that.” 

‘* True enough, and likely enough,” returned the 
old lady; ‘‘ but, though you show that it was Major 
Spencer’s intention to go to Europe in the Falmouth 
packet, that will not show that it was also the inten- 
tion of the murderer. 

‘Yet what more probable? and how natural for 
James Grayling to imagine such a thing! In the 
first place, he knew that Macnab was a Briton; he 
felt convinced that he was a Tory; and the inference 
was immediate, that such_a person would scarcely 
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have remained long in a country where such charac- 
ters laboured under so much odium, disfranchisement, 
and constant danger from popular tumults. The fact 
that Macnab was compelled to disguise his true senti- 
ments, and affect those of the people against whom 
he fought so vindictively, shows what was his sense 
of the danger which he incurred. Now, it is not 
unlikely that Macnab was quite as well aware that 
the Falmouth packet was in Charleston, and about 
to sail, as Major Spencer. No doubt he was pur- 
suing the same journey, with the same object ; and 
had he not murdered Spencer, they would, very 
likely, have been fellow- passengers together to 
Europe. But, whether he knew the fact before or 
not, he probably heard it stated by Spencer while 
he seemed to be sleeping ; and, even supposing that 
he did not then know, it was enough that he found 
this to be the fact on reaching the city. It was an 
after-thought to fly to Europe with his ill-gotten 
spoils; and whatever may have appeared a politic 
course to the criminal, would be a probable conjec- 
ture in the mind of him by whom he was suspected. 
The whole story is one of strong probabilities which 
happened to be verified; and, if proving anything, 
proves only that which we know—that James Gray- 
ling was a man of remarkably sagacious judgment, 
and quick, daring imagination. This quality of 
imagination, by the way, when possessed very 
strongly in connection with shrewd common sense, 
and well-balanced general faculties, makes that par- 
ticular kind of intellect which, because of its prompt- 
hess and powers of creation and combination, we call 
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genius. It is genius only which can make ghosts, 
and James Grayling was a genius. He never, my 
son, saw any other ghosts than those of his own 
making !” 

I heard my father with great patience to the end, 
though he seemed very tedious. He had taken a 
great deal of pains to destroy one of my greatest 
sources of pleasure. I need not add that I con- 
tinued to believe in the ghost, and, with my grand- 
mother, to reject the philosophy. It was more easy 
to believe the one than to comprehend the other. 


A TALE OF MYSTERY.* 


I Do not “‘ believe in ghosts,” nor do I wish that my 
readers should do so. I was never considered a 
superstitious man, nor a credulous: my organs of 
wonder and imaginativeness are but very moderately 
developed. I have passed through a country church- 
yard on a dark night without a shudder, and I have 
slept in a room adjoining which a murdered man lay 
without finding my rest disturbed. I have ever 
laughed at omens, dreams, and presentiments ; and 
as for banshees, brownies, dufhies, bogies, e¢ hoc genus 
omne, I am as doubtful of their existence as Betsy 
Prig was of the existence of Mrs. Harris. My wife is 
a very sensible, and I may add, to interest my readers, 
a very pretty young woman, by no means romantic or 
sentimental, though somewhat timid and nervous. 
Before her marriage she had never seen a ghost, and 
since she has only now and then heard ‘‘ strange 
noises,” when I have slept from home, or stayed out 
later than I should have done. We are, I believe, a 
very happy couple, as couples go; and have cares, 
and children, and responsibilities enough to restrain 
our minds from soaring over much into the realms of 
Fancy. 

The circumstances which I am about to relate, 
however, are so strange and startling, that I may be 
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pardoned if I admit that I attribute them to some- 
thing more than natural causes: they have made a. 
deep, and I am convinced a lasting, impression upon 
my mind. It is not probable that I shall ever obtain 
a clue tothe mystery ; and though unwilling to plead 
guilty to what is vulgarly called a belief in ghosts, I 
shall carry to the grave with me the firm conviction, 
that there are more ‘‘ things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

And now to my story. I relate facts, and leave it 
to others to draw their inferences. And let those 
who doubt me at least admit what a certain cardinal 
is reported to have said of the New Testament, — 

‘6 Sz non 2 vero 2 ben trovato.” 

In the year 1846 I was ordered from Lower Canada. 
to the Upper Province on a special service, and as my 
duties were of a nature to take me much from home,,. 
I selected a pleasant cottage within a short distance 
of the Falls of Niagara as my headquarters, and as a 
permanent residence for my family, always returning: 
there from my excursions, and finding in the society: 
of my dear ones a full and sweet recompense for all. 
the hardships of an irksome and somewhat laborious. 
course of duty. 

In the summer of 1847, having been required to. 
visit the districts situate to the north-east of Lake ° 
Ontario—a magnificent tract of country, partly unex-. 
plored, and throughout but scantily cultivated—my 
wife expressed a wish to accompany me, in the hope- 
that the change of air and scene might prove beneficial 
to our eldest child, a sweet little girl of three years of 
age; and I gladly assented to her proposal, merely 
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making it conditional that not more than one trunk, 
one bandbox, and one sac de mutt, should form our 
baggage ; and after many fruitless attempts to convince 
me how utterly impossible it was to travel in such 
very light marching order, all arrangements were 
completed, and on a fine morning in August we 
found ourselves on the lovely borders of Rice Lake, 
where Monsieur Pierre Laroche provided us with a 
large canoe, and a crew of four half-breed Indians, 
who undertook to pilot us as far as Hudson’s Bay, if 
required. 

The part of Canada to which we were now pro- 
ceeding is generally known under the name of 
‘‘The Back Lakes;” the land is fertile, the scenery 
picturesque, and the whole country intersected by a 
chain of small lakes, which form, with the exception 
of a few trifling interruptions, a complete water com- 
munication for hundreds of miles, and by means of 
which, when time and industry shall have developed 
the glorious resources of our North American empire, 
a direct road will be formed, connecting the extreme 
vorthern territories with the main lakes of Canada. 

At present, however, the Back Lakes, owing to 
various causes, do not offer the same inducements to 
settlers as other parts of the colony; and with the 
exception of those bordering on “ the Front,” as the 
less remote country is called, it is only here and there 
that a clearing, a log shanty, or, perhaps, a waving 
corn-field, attest the presence of some of those hardy 
men who have so truly been called the pioneers of 
American civilisation. Now and then a deserted 
cottage, a broken ploughshare, a half-cleared field, 
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and, perhaps, a rude grave, mark the scene of ill- 
requited labour, and tell a tale but too common of 
the wasted energies, the disappointed hopes, the 
broken spirit, the ruined health, and, perchance, the 
miserable and lonely death, of the unfortunate back- 
woodsman. Indeed, such scenes were far more fre- 
quent here than in other parts of Canada, owing to 
the class of settlers who selected the Back Lakes for 
their homes having principally consisted of persons 
whose previous habits little fitted them for a life of 
toil and privation,—young men of good family and 
luxuriant habits ; retired officers of the army or navy, 
who make pleasant neighbours but poor farmers ; 
lovers of the picturesque, dreamers in Utopia, 
would-be misanthropes, and ardent sportsmen. 

Occasionally a deserted settlement is met with in 
the very depths of the woods, and a sad scene is thus 
presented. Roofless huts, with the cold ashes yet 
lying on the rude hearth; broken furniture; the 
shattered remnants of farming implements ; and here 
and there the whitened bones of cattle — helpless 
victims to the winter’s blast. 

One such deserted village, from the beauty of its 
position, attracted our attention; and in Pierre we 
found an amusing narrator of its very sad history. 
This settlement had been formed exclusively by 
young graduates of Dublin College, enthusiastic 
dreamers in an El Dorado, who too soon awakened 
to a life of such stern and hard realities as dulled all 
the warmth of their hearts, and deadened the bright 
hopes which had tempted them to exchange the 
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the wilderness. Death, disease, and disappointment 
did its work among them. Some cheerfully relin- 
quished a life which had lost every charm; the rest 
wandered forth, broken in health, soured in temper. 
and ruined in fortune, to seek the means of livelihood 
for themselves and their families. Some are now 
keeping petty shops in remote parts of the country ; 
others have adopted professions, and have risen to 
eminence at the colonial bar, in the senate, or the 
pulpit ; others, attributing their failure to any but the 
true causes, have gone to the United States, where 
they are distinguished for their ardent Republicanism 
and their hatred to the British name. One edits a 
newspaper, two keep taverns, another drives a stage- 
coach ; some few have sunk to the lowest depths of 
dezradation, and wander from place to place, home- 
less, ragged outcasts, and confirmed drunkards. 

The struggles of these unfortunate men evidently 
formed a favourite theme for Pierre’s eloquence, and 
he found in us a willing and sympathizing audience. 
Among other things, he pointed out a rudely-enclosed 
mound, closely adjoining a ruined shanty. It was 
the grave of a young couple, once the life and soul of 
the settlement. He had been the originator of the 
scheme, and she, his bride, the devoted follower of 
his fortunes,—both ever the most cheerful, kind, and 
resolute of all; overcoming all obstacles, lightening 
every difficulty, strengthening and animating the 
weak-hearted, and, by their combined energy and 
goodness, sustaining the sinking spirits of their com- 
anions, Ele returned not from his work one bitter 
winter’s day—a falling tree had crushed him beneath 
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its weight ; and before his mangled remains had been 
interred, his poor young wife and her newly-born 
infant had ceased to be. They sleep in the same rude 
grave: the summer’s breeze and the blasts of winter 
sing their requiem; the wild forest flowers and the 
heavy moss grow in rank luxuriance around them—fit 
monuments for the forest tomb ; and soon, perchance, 
the ploughshare will pass over them, and nought be 
left to mark the grave of this hapless pair. 

By far the greater part of our journey was per- 
formed by water; and when we came to an occasional 
portage, the Indians carried the canoe and baggage 
(including wife and child), while Pierre and I went in 
search of game, every species of which abounds in these 
woods, from woodcock and partridge up to deer. 

The novelty of the scenes through which we passed, 
the fine weather, and more than all, perhaps, the 
little hardships which we had to undergo,—now 
cooking our dinner by a huge fire in the woods,— 
now collecting fresh leaves, which, with a buffalo- 
skin spread over them, often formed our bed,—were 
to my wife a source of amusement; and my little 
girl’s pale cheek began to recover its roses from con- 
stant exposure to the sweet forest air and pure lake 
breezes. Pierre’s good-humour never flagged for one 
instant, and even the taciturn Indians smiled and 
approvingly grunted when his cheerful, well-tuned 
voice arose, and the stillness around was broken 
by one of those wild native ditties known as the 
Voyageurs’ Songs. 

Returning homewards we varied our route. The 
weather had now begun to be uncertain ; occasional 
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rains delayed us on our march ; and on one occasion, 
owing to a heavy shower which had fallen, it was 
nearly ten o'clock at night when we were yet on the 
waters, and at a distance of four miles from our 
intended halting-place. It was a lovely calm night ; 
the air was cool and refreshing after the day’s heat, 
and the lake, its dark shores covered with the rich 
foliage, bearing already the variegated tints of autumn, 
smooth and clear 4s glass. The stillness was pro- 
found, save when the night owl’s dismal note arose 
from the dark woods, or the more melodious note of 
Pierre burst forth into snatches of the old French 
songs, which are yet so often heard among the 
_habitans of Lower Canada. 

Rapidly and noiselessly, like an Indian tracking a 
foe, our graceful canoe moved over the waters; the 
swarthy crew, their small black eyes glistening like 
coals of fire from beneath their straight, matted 
hair, paddled on mechanically ; my wife, tired, yet 
delighted, rested her fair cheek upon my shoulder ; 
and wrapped in my cloak, with childhood’s pure, 
bright smile upon her lips, my little girl lay sleeping 
soundly in my arms. The blue sky reflected its 
thousands of stars in the clear waters, the gloomy 
shores threw their heavy shadows around, and tower- 
ing high the gaunt pine -tree rose above all,—a 
never-dying giant, keeping its eternal watch upon 
surrounding Nature. 

Let me be honest, however, and admit, that how- 
ever willing now to acknowledge the beauty of the 
scene, at the time my thoughts were far from poetical. 
I was hungry and sleepy, and would have given all 
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Nature’s loveliness for a beefsteak and a bottle of 
porter; and I was beginning to draw invidious com- 
parisons between steamboat and canoe travelling, 
when my train of thought was interrupted by an 
exclamation from Pierre, who, steering direct for the 
shore, brought us alongside a solitary canoe, in which 
sat, armed with gun and rod, a fine-looking young 
man, clad in the coarse grey cloth of the country, but 
bearing in every feature the unmistakeable stamp of a 
gentleman. On seeing my wife, he raised his cap, 
and then turned to reply to the rapid eloquence of 
Pierre, who, in expressive tones, emphasized by a 
very free use of his arms and shoulders, seemed to be 
laying down some very important point, the result of 
which was not long doubtful, for, turning to me, the 
stranger said, — 

‘You will hardly reach the Cape for two hours 
yet, and the moon is a treacherous companion upon 
the Jakes; if you will accept such fare as a back- 
woodsman can afford, I shall be much pleased to call 
you my guests,” 

The offer was a tempting one in itself, for my wife 
and child looked weary, and I had fasted for many 
hours; and besides, it was made in that frank and 
sincere manner which admits of no refusal. But, 
even had I felt any scruple to accept the invitation, 
Pierre had set the matter at rest by paddling ashore, 
and, without further instructions, landing our baggage. 

Thanking our unknown host, therefore, we sub- 
mitted ourselves to his guidance, and in a few minutes 
found ourselves ensconced in the most snug little log 
shanty in America. 
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The idea conveyed by the term “log shanty ” falls 
very far short of the reality, for these buildings, 
though consisting of the rough trunks of trees (the 
crevices being filled up with clay), admit of being 
made as ornamental as the most Cockneyfied cottage 
ornée in the suburbs of London; while in point of 
substantial comfort, and as a protection against the 
extremes of heat and cold, they are superior to nine- 
tenths of the green-shuttered and_brass-knockered 
villas of Clapham and Peckham Rye. 

Our hest had displayed much taste in the architec- 
ture of his shanty, which was also on a larger scale 
than usually met with. The building formed a square, 
surrounding a grass plot, where a bear, two deer, 
an otter, and sundry racoons, lived most amicably 
together. Immediately in front a small clear lake 
extended, while in the rear and at the sides the huge 
trees grew close up to the shanty. 

The interior presented a very strange scene. The 
roughly - plastered walls were almost covered with 
paintings and drawings, many of the former being 
the work of the best masters, while the latter, 
evidently by his own hand, represented, in fine 
bold outlines, various American sports, scenery, and 
characters; guns, rifles, tomahawks, the skins of 
birds and beasts, Indian beadwork, and weapons of 
strange device, lay scattered around; a _ rudely- 
fashioned table was bestrewed with many of the best 
works of British and foreign literature; and a side- 
board (without doubt home-made) bore upon its 
rough surface a strange collection of valuable and 
curious contrivances,—ancient golden cups, gourds, 
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and buffalo-horns worked into flasks, deers’ antlers 
cunningly converted into candelabra, and plates and 
baskets fashioned out of the bark of trees. 

Trophies of the chase, too, were here. From one 
corner of the room a shaggy wolf glared fiercely upon 
us; in another, a huge grizzly bear stood threatening 
with upraised paw; while overhead, lifelike and 
graceful, a monstrous American eagle soared with 
outspread talons. 

A grey-haired, weather-beaten man, whose erect 
bearing bespoke the old soldier, attended with all the 
dignity of an aristocratic butler; while his wife, a 
tidy ruddy-cheeked English woman, produced at very 
short notice one of the best dinners (or I should say 
suppers) that it was ever my good fortune to partake of : 
boiled masquanongé (that turbot of the lakes !), venison 
steaks, hashed ducks, and devilled black squirrels ; 
add to that a capital appetite, and a very fair allow- 
ance of Lafitte; and to conclude all, a tumbler of 
whisky punch (in justice to my wife I should remark, 
that she only ‘‘ put her lips ” to the punch) ; and you 
will not wonder that we retired for the night in the 
best possible humour, which was by no means 
decreased when we found a bed ready to receive our 
weary limbs, which only wanted a satin counterpane 
and lace sheets to make it a fit couch for her Majesty 
and Prince Albert. 

But I have forgotten the most important part of the 
establishment—the host himself, who fully justified 
the favourable impression which the first appearance 
had conveyed of a very handsome person, with the 
easy and well-bred bearing of a man of the world, and 
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great powers of conversation ; there was something in 
his frank, almost brusque manner, irresistibly fascinat- 
ing; and we had not been an hour under his roof 
before we felt as if in the company of an old friend, 
and even my little girl fixed her large blue eyes upon 
his handsome face with perfect confidence and goad- 
will, It could not be but a matter of surprise to us 
to find such a man selecting a backwoodsman’s life ; 
and he, as if guessing our thoughts, informed us that, 
after having passed two years on the Western Prairies, 
he had on his homeward route through Canada visited 
the Back Lakes, where he fell ill, and on his recovery, 
tempted by the beauty of the scenery, the abundance 
of game, and absence of man, established his abode, 
and by degrees surrounded himself with all the com- 
forts within his reach. He had now passed three years 
here without ever feeling disposed to cast a lingering 
look upon the world which he had left behind him. 

‘* And yet,” said I, ‘‘ you do not look like a mis- 
anthrope ; nor can you, surrounded as you are by 
luxuries, pretend to have eschewed the vanities of life.” 

He laughed. 

‘‘Oh no, I do not play the hermit to the proper 
extent. I cannot satisfy my hunger with the roots of 
trees, nor my thirst with spring water, yet it is more 
from the force of habit than any enjoyment that I 
derive from such indulgences as wines and sauces, 
for I lived for a whole year on little more than dried 
venison, and never felt disposed to grumble. Beside§, 
I have books, my gun, and my dog, and thus I find 
no difficulty in accomplishing the great end of life— 
killing time.” 
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‘* But,” asked my wife, ‘“‘do you not feel the want 
of society?” 

‘*?T have not done so hitherto,” was his well-turned 
reply. ‘* The blame shall be yours if henceforth I do.” 

The following morning the rain came down in 
torrents. The day after, our host, whom, to avoid 
initializing, I will call Dalton, induced us to visit 
a lake in his neighbourhood, noted for the beauty 
of its position and the abundance of wild ducks; and 
we had passed the best part of three whole days under 
his care before we proceeded on our march. Thus 
thrown together, it was but natural that we should 
become more intimately acquainted during this space 
of time than, under other circumstances, we should 
have grown, perhaps, in as many months; and 
agreeably impressed as we had been at first with our 
host, we found him improve on better acquaintance. 

Have you ever observed, reader, that a woman, 
when she takes a fancy to a man, is very apt to dis- 
cover either a striking resemblance to her brother, or 
grandfather, or else a distant relationship? Dalton 
and my wife became great friends; and, sure enough, 
they found out that, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
or Bloody Mary, their two families had intermarried, 
and that consequently they were cousins. For my 
part. Iam an easy-going man, so, while they settled 
the point to their mutual satisfaction, I sipped my 
claret, and inwardly congratulated myself upon having 
secured a connection whose cellar, even in the back- 
woods, was unexceptionable, without feeling in the 
least disposed to question the correctness of their 
genealogical discoveries. 
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At parting we exacted a promise from Dalton to 
pay us a visit at Niagara; and we left him truly 
grateful for his well-timed hospitality, and pleased 
with having made so agreeable an acquaintance. 

Pierre spoke of Dalton in the most enthusiastic 
terms, having accompanied him as guide on several 
of his hunting trips. He described him as a thorough 
sportsman, and though of manners unusually reserved, 
he fully compensated for this fault, in Pierre’s estima- 
tion, by the most unbounded liberality. He attri- 
buted his present mode of life to a disappointment 
in love, and marvelled who the lady could be to refuse 
her heart to such a man. 

We reached home in perfect safety after a very 
agreeable trip, and in the quiet routine of our domestic 
enjoyments we soon ceased to think of Dalton, except 
as among bygone things, until, on returning from a 
long drive one evening, we found him romping with 
little Constance in the drawing-room, while his dog 
Drake was making friendly advances to my terrier 
puppy. I need not say that we were right glad to 
see him; and so agreeable did we contrive to make 
his visit, that it was shortly repeated, and during the 
following spring I. prevailed upon him to leave his 
forest home altogether ; and he took a small cottage 
in the vicinity of our house, passing most of his time 
with ux,—shooting, boating, or fishing with me, or 
gardening, duetting, and chess-playing with my wife, 
with whom*he was, I suspect, somewhat in love : 
but not being a jealous man, and knowing, moreover, 
that she was still too much in love with me to be even 
aware of his admiration, I liked him all the better for 
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his good taste; and constant as were his visits, he 
never wanted a hearty welcome. When my duties 
called me from home he generally accompanied me ; 
and none but those who have travelled alone through 
the remote parts of Canada can fully appreciate the 
pleasure of having an agreeable companion on such 
journeys. Inured to every description of hardship, 
a capital shot, and a most ingenious contriver, 
my otherwise irksome duties became excursions of 
pleasure through his means; while his wonderful 
powers of conversation enlivened many a dark winter’s 
evening, and shortened many a weary drive over bad 
roads. 

There was much in Dalton’s past life and circum- 
stances connected with it, which explained the 
peculiarities of his character; and before proceeding 
further, I will sketch a brief outline of what—partly 
from his own lips, and partly from other sources—has 
come to my knowledge upon the subject. 

Of an ancient family, and the heir to a moderate 
fortune, Dalton had been left at an early age under 
the charge of an uncle, a venerable dean, a good, 
indolent, conscientious man, who, fearful of the effects 
of a public school upon his ward’s morals, placed him 
under the immediate care of a pedantic curate, whose 
austere manners and sour temper exercised an injuri- 
ous effect upon the mind and feelings of his pupil, 
and disinclined him for the study of divinity, which 
it was his uncle’s wish he should pursue. At the age 
of nineteen he was sent to Oxford; but in vain did 
the good dean attempt to persuade him to prepare 
himself for holy orders; in vain he assured him that 
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-a good living carried faith along with it, and that the 
Rectory of L was ready furnjshed with ortho- 
‘doxy. Dalton would not yield, but horrified his 
uncle by proposing to finish his education at the 
University of Heidelberg, having conceived a great 
liking for German literature and philosophy. At 
length a compromise was effected—the Church was 
given up, and Dalton, still against his will, entered 
a cavalry regiment then on home service; but the 
Articles of War were as little to his taste as the 
Articles of the Church, and on his uncle’s death he 
lost no time in relinquishing pursuits so uncongenial 
‘to his nature. Doffing his red coat after a service of 
little more than a year, he carried his previous plan 
‘into execution, and became a Heidelberg student. 
He now prosecuted his studies ardently, and acquired 
a very tolerable knowledge of his favourite sciences ; 
not without entering occasionally into the wild dis- 
‘sipations of Studenten Leben. 

At last, having become tired of smoking long pipes, 
‘drinking Briiderschaft in sour beer, and swearing 
eternal friendship with long - bearded students, he 
‘once more returned to England, unsettled in opinions, 
filled with vague hopes and restless desires, and dis- 
inclined for all the usual pursuits of a young English- 
man entering upon life. 

A season in London did not add much to his con- 
tent. Whether, as Pierre surmised, he was crossed 
‘in love, I know not, but he spoke of his London life 
with bitterness and aversion; and he left England 
for the second time, with the determination of not 
returning for many years. He travelled much, and 
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profited by all he saw. Literature and the fine arts. 
were to him a fruitful source of enjoyment, and his. 
means enabled him to indulge these tastes; while his. 
engaging manners, and his various accomplishments, 
insured him a welcome reception into the best circles. 
of foreign society. 

But while he lost no opportunity of improving a 
mind naturally of a high order, he made no efforts to. 
overcome his greatest mental defect—the want of 
method or system to regulate his knowledge, and of 
fixed principles of thought to guide his opinions. 
Desultory and wavering in ideas as in habits, his. 
conversation, brilliant and pointed as it often was, 
constantly displayed this defect, which had been 
confirmed by a very miscellaneous and_ irregular 
course of reading, and gave to all his remarks an, 
original and piquant, rather than a convincing and 
practical, character. 

Caprice led him to America, where he passed two. 
years among an Indian tribe on the Western Prairies. 
Of this mode of life he spoke enthusiastically ; and 
few there are, whose frame can support the hardships . 
and privations of a life on the prairies, who do not 
concur in describing it as inconceivably fascinating. 
To him, with a giant’s strength, a devoted love of ° 
all sports, a mind so capable of appreciating all the. 
grandeur of nature in its wildest aspects, all the noble 
traits of man in his savage state,—such an existence 
must have offered endless charms; and but for a 
serious illness which attacked him, I suspect he 
would have ended his days among the Red Men. 
and buffaloes in the Far West. I should have lost a. 
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very true friend, and my readers a very entertaining 
tale. 
How he settled in the Backwoods of Canada, 
where we first found him, and how we lured him 
from his solitude into the more busy haunts of (com- 
parative) civilisation, I have already stated; and to 
complete my sketch, I have only to add, that Dalton 
was in person strikingly handsome, the very perfec- 
tion of manly beauty, with, perhaps, rather more 
expression than belongs to an English Adonis, and 
wanting—if want it be—that #2/ admirari air which 
distinguishes our well-bred beauty-men. His tall 
muscular form displayed unusual strength, but was 
at the same time perfectly graceful; and while he 
delighted and excelled in the hardiest sports of the 
field, he possessed in a rare degree all the gentle 
accomplishments of ‘‘ Ladye’s Bower.” With an in- 
consistency, by no means uncommon, Dalton, while 
a sceptic on many generally admitted points of our 
faith, was disposed to be a bigoted believer upon 
subjects bordering rather on superstition than religion ; 
the state after death, or, as he loved to call it, ‘‘das 
Geisterleben,”” was one of his favourite topics, and his 
German reading had tended to confirm opinions 
which other circumstances had given rise to. To a 
firm belief in predestination, in its broadest sense, he 
clung with the utmost tenacity, while no argument 
could shake his conviction that departed spirits could, 
and did, ‘‘revisit the glimpses of the moon;” to all 
my reasonings he opposed some circumstances con- 
nected with an hereditary superstition in his family, 
which were so strange, and at the same time so well 
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authenticated, as almost to justify his belief in a 
supernatural agency. 4 

It was on a bitter February night, while we sat 
around a bright blazing wood fire, my wife indus- 
triously employed in the manufacture of diminutive 
garments, Drake and Vixen snoring on the hearthrug, 
the cold wind whistling without in impotent rivalry 
with the noble Niagara, which roared forth its eternal 
lullaby, that Dalton related to us this strange history. 
I cannot attempt to convey any idea of the graphic, 
racy manner in which he expressed himself; and the 
narrative itself did not at the time possess for me 
that interest which it has since acquired, but as well 
as I can, after a lapse of time, call his words to mind, 
he spoke to this effect :— 

‘* During the reign of the first Charles the Daltons 
were divided in politics, and at the battle of Naseby 
father and son stood opposed to each other—the 
former in the Parliamentary, the latter in the Royalist 
cause. The son fell, and his young wife pronounced 
a curse upon the family, which has ever since been 
fulfilled. Appearing to the unhappy father, she 
uttered the most heart-rending cries, — 

‘**You have murdered your eldest son, and for 
generations and generations will I pursue your line. 
As he was basely killed in the prime of his youth, 
even so shall the eldest son of the Daltons die a cruel 
death, until the name survives no more.’ 

‘*Something like this was her prophecy, which 
has been verified through each generation. The 
eldest son has invariably died before the age of 
thirty, and in each case a violent death. Thus, 
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among my ancestors, two were executed for treasen, 
several were killed in action ; one committed suicide, 
and another was struck dead by lightning,—al! within 
the allotted period. My great-grandfather had nearly 
attained his thirtieth birthday, when he was assassin- 
ated in Rome, having been mistaken for another 
person. His eldest son went down in his yacht with 
all on board; and my father was shot. He was 
a gallant soldier—the pride and the delight of his 
regiment. On the morning of an expected engage- 
ment he was observed to be unusually serious, and on 
being questioned he stated that he’ had received he 
warning, and that he should never come out of 
action. They tried to laugh him out of what they 
believed to be a fancy, but neither ridicule nor 
reasoning had any effect upon him. He deposited a 
written memorandum of his last wishes in the hands 
of a brother officer,—it is now in my possession, and 
leaves no doubt as to the nature of the warning which 
he received,—and having made all his arrangements, 
he went into action fully prepared to meet his death 
with calmness and resignation. The battle was long 
and hotly contested; my father’s regiment suffered 
severely, three of his brother officers fell ; but though 
ever foremost where danger was, he remained un- 
scathed,—he seemed to bear a charmed life, and at 
nightfall, when darkness separated the combatants, 
retired to his camp without a wound, though not 
without gloomy forebodings as to his approaching 
end. His companions, however, who had been 
inclined to place some faith in his anticipations 
_ previous to the action, now openly ridiculed his fears. 
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My father became irritable—word begot word—till 
at length one more excited than the rest attributed 
his apprehensions to want of courage. An immediate 
meeting took place, and my poor father fell at the 
first fire—shot through the heart. 

‘‘Thus has the prophecy been fulfilled so far. As 
for me,” continued Dalton, in a tone between jest 
and earnest, ‘‘I have yet three years to live, and shall 
probably be the last victim, for at my death the direct 
line becomes extinct ; at any rate, I shall cheat the 
_ vindictive lady out of a widow.” 

‘*Indeed,” said my wife, ‘‘I trust that phe charm 
is already broken; surely your ancestress has glutted 
her revenge?” 

‘Oh no,” replied Dalton gloomily. ‘‘I must 
die—I know it; it is no idle presentiment, but a deep 
and solemn conviction. But is it not strange,’ he 
added, ‘‘that the curse of an angry woman should 
thus have pursued us for two hundred years ?” 

‘It is a strange coincidence,” I said. 

‘*Cuincidence!” exclaimed Dalton; ‘‘the old 
solution of all that passes our comprehension. You 
forget that it 1s a combination of coincidences which 
establishes facts; but call it what you will, the cir- 
cumstances which I have related are tvo well authen- 
ticated to admit of any doubt, and I have no hope, 
nay, hardly a wish, to escape the fate that hangs 
over me. But come,” added he, more cheerfully, 
seeing that my wife began to look nervous, ‘‘ you 
checkmated me last night ; I claim my revenge.” 

While they were playing at chess I could not but 
seriously reflect upon the strange story, and wonder 
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whether Dalton, whom I now beheld in all the pride 
of health, manhood, and beauty, would also fall a 
victim, and by what strange fatality the prophecy 
had been hitherto fulfilled. No wonder that his fine 
countenance should now and then be shaded by a 
deep cloud of melancholy, or that his vigorous mmd 
should bear the taint of superstition, A weaker 
intellect would probably have sunk into idiotcy or 
madness under such haunting apprehensions of an 
early and violent death. 

Time passed on, its course unchequered by any 
event of importance, until, at about the end of 
August, I received orders to proceed to Jamaica. 
This was a long-expected, I may add, a long-feared 
change; but I have accustomed myself to submit 
with a good grace to the inevitable orders of the 
powers that be, and in all the disagreeables incident 
to a military life (and to a married man there are 
many) I console myself and my wife with the simple 
reflection, ‘‘Why did ye ’list?” When the route 
came, therefore, we did not grumble, but set to work 
cheerfully making all necessary preparations for our 
voyage. . 

Dalton expressed his deep regret at the prospect 
of parting with us; while we, on our part, felt equally 
grieved at losing a friend whom we had begun to 
look upon as one of ourselves. He promised, how- 
ever, to pay us a visit during the following spring, 
and pass a few months with us in our new home. 

About a week before our departure he had accom- 
panied me on a day’s shooting. We had excellent 
sport, and did not return homewards until the in- 
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creasing sultriness and a dark gathering overhead 
foretol'| an approaching thunderstorm. By the time 
we reached the cottage a few large, heavy drops had 
fallen, and we had scarcely sat down to dinner when 
a vivid flash of lightning, immediately preceded by a 
clap of thunder which shook our house to its very 
foundation, announced the commencement of one 
of the most glorious scenes of nature, and nowhere 
more glorious than by the foaming waters of Niagara. 
Louder and louder roared the thunder, the brilliant 
lightning fitfully illuminating the darkness without ; 
the mighty cataract, its rushing waters black and 
swollen, rolled fiercely o’er its rocky bed, and yelled 
forth its never-ending song, as if in savage defiance 
of the higher elements. Blacker and blacker grew 
the air, while the clouds, as if to outdo the great 
Niagara, hurled down a deluge in one unbroken 
stream; again and again Heaven’s mighty voice 
arose, and the blinding flashes darted from the skies, 
till, lashed into fury and madness, the Falls seemed 
mingled in one huge chaotic mass with storm and 
lightning. 

We had stood silently watching the scene: my 
wife, with a pale cheek, clung closely to me; and 
Dalton, with folded arms and a sorrowful, almost 
solemn, expression upon his countenance, gazed 
forth, My absorbing feeling on first viewing the 
Falls of Niagara had been a crushing sense of 
insignificance, and now that by the side of that 
stupendous work of nature the voice of Heaven arose, 
even above the roars of the waters, I felt awed and 
humbled. Who could have witnessed such a scene 
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without acknowledging, in the very depths of his 
soul, the power of his Creator ? 

After raging for more than an hour, the storm 
ceased suddenly; a cool breeze, and an atmosphere 
sweet and pure, succeeded to the tumult of the 
elements—the surrounding trees shone in renewed 
verdure, refreshed and invigorated—the bright birds 
sang merrily as they shook the rain off their tiny 
wings—the grass sparkled and glittered beneath the 
silvery drops which hung upon its blades, flower and 
shrub sent forth their grateful incense—and amid all, 
calmly in their wonted course, a noble image of the 
Eternal, rolled on the Falls in serene might and 
majesty. Dalton was the first to break silence. 

‘“What a beautiful world this is!” he said, in a 
tone of deep emotion; ‘‘ whether in the fierceness 
of her wrath, or the calm of repose, how glorious is 
all nature !”’ 

‘* Yes,” said my wife, in a subdued voice, ‘‘ ever 
reminding us of our duty and the gratitude we 
owe.” 

**T would not,” continued Dalton, after a pause, 
‘outlive such feelings, and yet to leave the world 
while yet capable of loving so much that it contains 
seems hard. There is a story told in Germany of a 
dying man bartering his soul for one more sunset. 
"Twas a high price for so short a lease, yet many 
would give as much.” 

Dalton was now fairly launched upon his favourite 
theme ; and my wife, who, like all her sex, delighted 
to shudder at tales of the supernatural, listened 
intently as he, in his low, impressive voice, attempted 
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to prove that departed spirits could and did “ revisit 
the glimpses of the moon.” 

I had long ceased to enter into arguments upon 
the subject, and hearkened to him less convinced 
than interested. 

‘*I confess,” said my wife, laughing, in reply to 
a remark of his, at the same time looking timidly 
around, ‘‘I should much like to see a ghost; but 
then it must be by daylight, and before witnesses,” 

Dalton turned round abruptly. 

‘* Would you then be convinced?” he demanded ; 
*“or would you, like your husband, call it a coincid- 
ence or a fancy ?” 

‘‘Oh,” she replied, ‘‘ to see is to believe ; show me 
a ghost, and I will become a convert.” 
_ “J will make a bargain with you,” said Dalton 

earnestly. ‘‘If it be within the bounds of possibility 
for a departed spirit to reappear among men—and 
who shall say that it is not possible ?—I will appear 
to you after death: should you die first, which God 
forbid, then you shall do the same to me.” 

“Come, come,” said I, ‘‘you are driving all the 
blood out of the little woman’s cheeks. Do dismiss 
your ghost for this evening.” 

‘* Are you agreed?” asked he, without noticing my 
interruption. 

I looked towards my wife; her cheek was pale as 
marble, as, with an ill-assumed laugh and in a 
faltering voice, she muttered—‘‘ Agreed !” 

I made some jesting remark, and endeavoured to 
divert the conversation to livelier topics; but there 
was a gloom over the party not to be dispelled, and we 
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broke up soon after, looking as dismal and solemn as if 
we had already seen the ghost we were threatened with. 

A few days more and we were off. Dalton gave 
me asa memento the most prized of his possessions, 
his dog Drake, who has ever since been the faithful 
companion of my wanderings, the guardian of my 
- house, and the playmate of my children. He repeated 
his promise to visit us early in the spring, and we 
parted as from a brother. 

How vividly can I now recall his last words ; how 
plainly picture to myself his noble form and hand- 
some features, as he stood watching us till lost to view. 
A truer, better heart never beat in a human breast. 

Were it not rather my object to curtail than to spin 
out my story, I should entertain or weary my reader 
with a lengthened account of the United States of 
America ; and on the strength of a week’s residence 
in New York write a philosophical treatise on the 
effects of republican institutions, devote a few chapters 
to spitting and asking questions through the nose, 
enlarge upon independent waiters and free-and-easy 
shopkeepers ; and, by the aid of railroad and steam- 
boat trips, produce three volumes, under the head of 
‘*Travels in North America.” But such is not my 
intention. To abler pens I leave the task of eulogiz- 
ing or slandering the Americans, and have only to 
remark, that after passing a few days among a people 
who, amid a large share of the higher and better 
qualities of mankind, possess a few very disagreeable 
habits, I sailed for Jamaica, where, after a short 
voyage, we all arrived in safety, and settled down 
in a quiet corner on the north side of the island, 
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delighted with the beauty of its scenery, overcome 
with the power of its sun, and disgusted with the 
degraded state of its population. 

We occupied a pretty cottage on the seashore. 
To the right, a fine large group of cocva-nut trees 
waved their graceful branches high above us; to the 
left a luxuriant garden, overrun with bananas, palma 
Christi, oranges, limes, and fig-trees, afforded a 
pleasing shelter from the midday sun. <A magnificent 
oleander grew up to our bedroom windows, and the 
walls were richly clustered with wild jessamine, 
myrtle, and convolvuli, which shed their fragrance 
around. A fine, clear, sandy beach extended in 
front; and here at sundown our children loved to 
play, picking up shells and pebbles, and running to 
and fro before the advancing and retreating waves. 
A verandah, piotected by Venetian blinds, ran along 
the whole length of the cottage, and here we would 
sit watching our little ones at play: my wife, indus- 
trious in spite of a tropical sun, still busy with 
diminutive garments; while I, in all the luxury of 
a white jacket and open shirt collar, sipped my 
sangaree and read my paper. 

Excessive as the heat is in the lowlands of 
Jamaica, there is a continual sea-breeze during the 
day, which affords the greatest relief and comfort ; 
at night, a land-breeze from the mountains takes its 
piace, cooling and purifying the air. We had little 
society, and no description of public amusements ; 
but we soon became reconciled to our new mode of 
life, and looked forward cheerfully to a happy con- 
clusion to my term of West India service. 
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It was the 14th of March—a calm, but unusually 
sultry evening. The children had had their romp on 
the beach, and had gone to their beds; my wife and 
I had silently watched the glorious sunset, and the 
growing darkness still found us in the verandah. 
The broad ocean lay before us smooth as a mirror, its 
unrippled surface only here and there tinged by the 
red moon as it lazily arose from the horizon. Not a 
sound was heard, save now and then the distant 
voices of fishermen engaged in their nightly labours. 
The atmosphere was thick and oppressive, and un- 
relieved by the usual land winds. The huge cocoa- 
nut branches hung like dead things overhead, and 
the universal stillness extended even to us; for hours 
passed, and still we sat immovable and silent. 

At length my wife observed that it felt as just 
before a recent earthquake which we had experi- 
enced. I assented, and we both relapsed into silence. 

I was in that strange state of natural mesmerism 
which endues a man with clairvoyance, enabling him 
to see distant things and beings, if not as they are, at 
least as he would have them to be. Past events arose 
rapidly before me; things long forgotten suddenly : 
presented themselves to my memory, and hopes and 
dreams took form and filled my mind with pleasing 
yet uneasy sensations. My wife, too, had apparently 
given the rein to fancy. Her thoughts were wander- 
ing homewards, to the green lanes and bright hearths 
of dear old England. 

‘* I wonder if we shall ever return there?” said the 
poor little woman, sighing, and more as if uttering 
her thoughts than addressing me. 
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My trusty Drake Jay at my feet, and occasionally 
he would turn his large brown eyes in mute wonder 
from one to another, marvelling, perhaps, what on 
earth we were thinking of so long. Suddenly he 
started up, uttering a low sound, between a growl and 
a cry of pain; he was trembling violently, the hair on 
his back stood erect and bristling, and his attitude was 
expressive of extreme terror. I fancied that he beheld 
a snake, and arose to look about me, when I observed 
my wife’s gaze fixed on the ocean with such a strange, 
startled expression, that my eyes involuntarily followed 
in the direction. A cloud had just passed from over 
the moon, and by its broad light I now beheld a 
figure rapidly approaching, as if walking on the 
water. It appeared distant, and yet was so distinctly 
marked against the sky, that I could, with one glance, 
distinguish every portion most accurately. The figure 
was that of a large man in clothing of a light colour; 
he carried a long pole in his hand, and a gun was 
strapped across his back. A fur cap, drawn over the 
ears, and a hood thrown over the head, concealed the 
features. I gazed I know not how long, with an 
indescribable feeling of wonder and alarm, while the 
figure was rapidly approaching, until suddenly, when 
apparently about one hundred yards from the shore, 
throwing his arms above the head, and in the move- 
ment displacing the hood, it sank beneath the waves. 
I distinctly saw the head disappear, and felt my 
blood chilled within my veins when I pecogmused the 
well-known features of Dalton. 

In stupefied horror I turned to my wife; she was 
pale as marble, and almost as motionless ; and, with 
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her eyes strained and her arms extended, sat like one 
enchanted. At that moment there arose a shriek, 
the most terrible I ever heard. To this hour I cannot 
think of it without a shudder: it was not like a 
human cry, so full of horror and yet so plaintive ; the 
voice of mingled agony, despair, and terror. I stood 
rooted to the spot, overcome with a feeling of awe 
such as I never felt before, and pray I may never 
again experience. ‘The sound had hardly died away 
when again and again it was repeated, louder, more 
harrowing if possible, than before. 

*“ Good God !” I cried at last, rousing myself from 
my stupor by a violent effort, “he is drowning.” 
And, on the impulse of the moment, I rushed to the 
gate; but my wife’s pale face alarmed me, and I ran 
to her assistance, fearful lest she should faint. She. 
grasped my arm convulsively, and muttered, her eyes 
still fixed and strained, ‘‘ It is Dalton !—he is dying !” 

Disengaging myself from her, I ran through the 
wicket to the beach. Everything was still, not a 
ripple on the broad waters, not a vestige of a living 
thing within sight. I stood gazing around with that 
vague sensation which is produced by violent excite- 
ment when combined with complete irresotution of 
action, and was about to return when I thought I saw 
‘a black substance floating in the water about a 
hundred yards from the shore. Without an instant’s 
hesitation I ran my skiff (which was lying on the 
beach) into the water, and pushed off. At that 
moment a human face arose above the surface; it 
was Dalton’s, pale, haggard, and stained with blood. 
One arm was raised and extended towards the shore, 
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and there was a terrible expression of agony in his 
features as if imploring relief from dreadful agony. 

Straining every muscle I pulled to the spot, but the 
figure had again disappeared ; there was nothing to 
guide my course, and after looking around without 
discovering any object on the water, I slowly returned 
‘to the shore. I had hardly landed when there arose 
behind me a low, long wail; but now it was faint, as 
if of one exhausted in a deadly struggle, and gradu- 
ally getting weaker and weaker it died away. 

On returning to the cottage I found my wife lying 
insensible. Hastily despatching a servant for medical 
assistance, I bore her to her bed. It was daylight 
before she fairly recovered her senses, and her first 
words were, ‘‘ Is he dead ?” 

In vain I endeavoured to divert her mind to other 
subjects—she could speak of nothing else. 

‘‘ T saw him in his last agony,” she said ; ‘‘his face was 
bleeding. Strange how it should bleed in the water!” 

A severe attack of fever succeeded to the alarm 
and excitement produced by these events, and it was 
several weeks before she was restored to perfect 
health. It appears that her impressions upon that 
dreadful night were similar to mine; she had seen 
Dalton rapidly approaching on the water—she saw him 
throw his arms above his head and sink—she heard 
the shriek. Then again the face appeared above the 
waters ; there was blood upon it: she must then have 
lost consciousness, as she did‘ not see the last strug: le 
nor hear the dying cry of poor Dalton; for that it 
was not he whom we beheld no earthly power shall 
ever persuade me, 
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It may be imagined with how much anxiety we 
looked forward to tidings from Canada; and so strong 
were our convictions of Daltgn’s death, that we were 
almost amazed on receiving a letter addressed in his 
handwriting. It was dated from the Back Lakes fioo 
days before the eventful evening, and written in his 
happiest manner. He informed me that he was 
making arrangements for the disposal of his land in 
Canada, on completing which he intended sailing for 
Jamaica; and in a postscript to my wife he alluded 
jestingly to their ghostly compact. Relieved, but not 
satisfied, I turned to my other letters, glanced over 
the newspapers, and went to bed with a mind ill at 
ease and an undefinable sense of evil tidings. 

But as time passed and we received no confirma- 
tion of our fears, we began to persuade ourselves that 
we had both been the victims of a fanciful delusion ; 
and when on returning one evening from a long walk 
we were informed by a servant, who came to meet 
us, that a stranger had arrived and was waiting to see 
us at the cottage, we hurried forward in the full 
expectation of meeting Dalton. 

At the garden-gate, dressed in deep mourning, 
stood old Wells, Dalton’s faithful servant, who, while 
the honest tears of grief rolled down his weather- 
beaten face, informed us in a few words of his master’s 
death by drowning on the evening of the 14th March. 

The first shock of these sad tidings having passed, 
the poor fellow gave us, in rude but truthful language, 
the following particulars of our friend’s fate :— 

For some days previous to his death, Dalton had 
been employed in disposing of his land. On the 13th 
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March he had made an appointment to meet his agent 
at a place called Beaver Creek, for the purpose of 
giving him final instructions. Wells left him in his 
room at about nine o’clock in the evening. During 
the night he heard him walking to and fro, and on 
entering early on the following morning found him 
writing. He had not been to bed. It was evident 
from his manner and appearance that something was 
wrong. He passed the whole forenoon in writing 
and destroying papers ; his servant did not venture to 
question him, but thought that he was ill. At about 
two o'clock he put on his blanket coat and prepared 
to go out, but he stopped at the door, and calling 
Wells, said to him in a calm tone, ‘‘I am about to 
die: perhaps before evening all will be over. I wish 
you to attend to my instructions.” 

The old man begged him not to speak in sucha 
way, and suggested that he had better have medical 
advice, as he was evidently ill. 

‘*No,” he said, ‘I am not ill, Lut I shall soon 
die. Now mind me. In the first place, immediately 
after my death, you will carry this parcel to Jamaica. 
You will deliver it yourself, as it is addressed. 
Promise me this; and if you fail, I shall haunt 
you.” 

He spoke this seriously and calmly. The old man 
promised to do all he required, but hoped he would 
long outlive him. Dalton shook his head and pro- 
ceeded to give other directions, informing Wells, 
among other matters, that he had liberally provided 
for him and his wife. His last words were, ‘‘ Re- 
member what I have told you.” 
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He then went out, declining Well’s offer to accom- 
pany him. He never returned alive. 

The old man continued to relate that Dalton, who 
often boasted that he had never broken a promise 
or failed in an appointment, met the agent, to whom 
he gave all necessary instructions, It was six o’clock 
before he turned homewards; the snow was falling 
heavily, and in the darkness he probably lost his way, 
for he did not take the direct road. At about eight 
o’clock he was seen by an Indian crossing a lake 
about a mile from his house; the ice had begun to 
break up, but, by the aid of a pole which he used for 
leaping across the occasional chasms which intersected 
the lake, he reached in safety within about a hundred 
yards of the shore: he then probably threw away the 
pole and broke threw the ice. 

** Long before this time,” continued poor Wells, ‘‘ I 
had become alarmed for my master’s safety, and had 
gone in search of him; but I took the direct road, 
and missed him. My wife distinctly heard his cries ; 
but they sounded more like the screams of drowning 
cattle than a man’s voice. She said she thought it 
was a horse that had broken through the ice. It was 
morning before we found him; he was frozen hard, 
and his hands and face were much cut by the ice.” 

All was true, then, and at the very hour,—at the 
very moment, probably (making allowance for the 
difference of time in America and the West Indies), 
—that we beheld Dalton he was dying a miserable 
death at a distance of 2000 miles; and as he died so 
he appeared to us,—the blanket coat, with the hood 
drawn over his head ; the gun on his back, the pole 
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m his hand ; even as he was last seen in life, so we 
- beheld him. 

The contents of the packet which my poor friend 
had sent me related principally to affairs of a private 
nature, to which it is unnecessary here to refer. Ina 
long letter to me he stated that, confident of his 
approaching death, having received his warning, he 
had entrusted to his faithful servant the duty of con- 
veying to me his last wishes ; and it was with the big 
tears rolling down my cheeks that I read the dying 
words of my noble-hearted friend. To my wife he 
-wrote in a strain of gratitude and affection, and 
concluded with the following remarkable passage :— 

‘*T had been sitting up reading later than usual, and 
had closed my book weary, but not disposed to sleep, 
when I heard a knocking at my window, and on 
looking up distinctly saw a white figure beckoning to 
me. You may fancy that such an apparition, at such 
a time and place, startled me. I arose, and, opening 
the window, looked forth. It was a bitterly cold 
night, and a sharp, piercing wind struck upon me as 
I raised the sash. At that moment I felt a touch 
upon my arm, and found myself face to face with a 
female figure. Her features were but too familiar to 
me; they were those of my vindictive ancestress, 
whose portrait you have so often admired and 
marvelled at. She was deadly pale, and looked at 
me, not in anger, but with a deeply sorrowful expres- 
sion, as if bewailing the fate which she was about to 
bring upon me. I know not how long she gazed 
upon me. She did not utter a sound, but slowly 
retiring without turning her face from me, and 
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beckoning as if for me to follow, she was lost in the 
darkness of the woods. A strange feeling now stole 
over me. I was not alarmed, but, on the contrary, 
felt as if a weight had been removed from my mind. 
I was calm, cool, and resigned, for I felt that the 
sentence was irrevocably passed, and that I must die. 
Perhaps before another sun shall arise all will be 
over. With a fervent trust in the mercy of God, I 
am prepared to meet my fate. Fain would I once 
more have met you, my best and kindest friends, but 
it is destined otherwise. Yet I remember our agree- 
ment, and if the human will survives the frame, my 
departing spirit shall visit you. And now farewell ; 
and if sometimes when in the full enjoyment of all 
the happiness which is yet in store for you my image 
should intrude, think of me as an affectionate brother, 
whose last thoughts were of your goodness and worth.” 
Dalton was buried close to the scene of his last 
struggle. No stately monument, no polished marble, 
marks the grave; but beneath a grassy mound on 
the borders of his favourite lake, far from his kindred, 
home, and friends, the sacred stillness of his resting- 
place but seldom disturbed by the tread of man.— 


* After life's fitful fever he sleeps well.” 
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